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THE ‘USE OF ENGLISH’ AND THE USE 
OF LITERATURE 


JOHN HOLLOWAY 
Lecturer in English Literature, the University of Cambridge 


“WHERE I come from, we are breaking English every day.’ These 
words were once uttered in my hearing by an American citizen 
from a Spanish-speaking enclave of California, when he was 
challenged over his ‘broken English’. He may have been breaking 
English, but he was certainly using it; and those who (to simplify) 
have replaced a Latin by a ‘Use of English’ requirement in entrance 
at Oxford and Cambridge, now confront the problem of defining 
what ‘Use of English’ it is that concerns them. Part of the process of 
definition, I believe, is to have regard to the argument of those 
who consider that a paper in ‘Use of English’ is less desirable as 
part of the new arrangements than one in ‘General Education’.' 
To assess the force of this proposal is to advance in understand- 
ing what ‘Use of English’ is truly at stake. 

Those who press the claims of a ‘General Education’ paper have 
a good deal on their side; but they seem (perhaps because they view 
the problem mainly from the point of view of the school) not to 
have sufficiently considered that between ‘general education’ and 
what defines a university there is a fundamental divergence. Doubt- 
less the ideal of the good average graduate (and the reality is not 
wholly different) is someone of high general education, and that 
in a broad, intelligent and liberal sense. But the good average 
graduate is also something else. He has studied his subject in a 
fundamental way. He is not an amateur, but a professional. No 
doubt, insofar as he has a trained sense of evidence, relevance and 
value, he can switch if challenged to fields other than his special 
field. A trained mind is a flexible mind. A history graduate brings 
a sharpened instrument to economics, or a classicist to a modern 
language. But in his own field, the good graduate offers more than 
this. His mind offers not merely a general development and sharpen- 
ing, but a body of knowledge grounded in fundamentals, and a 
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flexibility and authority of judgment which can come only from 
moving for some time, and familiarly, within that knowledge, and 
being to some extent acquainted with the direction and quality of 
its current movement forward. 

It is at this point that the traditional position of Latin becomes 
relevant. Originally, Latin was an absolutely central and vital piece 
of equipment, in pursuing that advanced and fundamental know- 
ledge which is what marks out study at university level. The need 
for it was a rigorous one. It was no form of cliqueish or obsolete 
elegance, but an indispensable tool for solid and advanced work. 
Here was its original and irrefutable rationale. 

To replace that obsolete Latin requirement, however, by a 
‘general education’ paper, would be to introduce a shift, not very 
conspicuous, but exceedingly and disquietingly significant, in the 
standpoint taken up by the universities. It would be to replace a 
call for fundamental knowledge, rigorously a part of advanced 
study, by a call for something which of its very nature is not know- 
ledge held in a fundamental way, but the knowledge of the intelligent 
and lively-minded amateur. It would be, so far as it went, to seem 
to take one’s stand by a paper which of its very nature accepts a 
range, depth and quality of knowledge in radical contrast with 
the quality of knowledge that the student at a university is taught 
to pursue. 

The special position of the ‘Use of English’ paper now to be 
introduced, or whatever might be substituted for it, must not be 
forgotten at this point. It is not merely one paper among many. 
It cannot but seem to represent the universities’ considered sense of 
what in our own world comes near to occupying that central place, 
in respect of the highest education, which Latin occupied in the 
days when its position was unassailable. But to turn to some of the 
“General Studies’ papers of recent years, is to see something of 
fundamentally another kind. In these, a university entrant is asked 
to explain why one should keep a diary; to estimate the justice of 
a three-word judgment on Victorian England; to say how science 
has improved our domestic equipment ‘and how much more im- 
provement is required’; to design a tea-pot. This is a genuine selec- 
tion from a recent paper. The student whose mind is directed along 
these channels is indeed being invited to take a lively interest in 
his surroundings; but his attention is being turned away from the 
quality of study which makes a university education. Here are two 
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catalogues in another paper from which candidates had to choose 
their subjects: ‘brain-washing, brinkmanship, convertibility of the 
pound, cost-of-living index, deviationism, the Establishment, fili- 
buster’. . . ‘Kafka, Mann, Priestley, Snow, Waugh.’ Each of these, 
in its different way, illustrates the point. The first shows how ‘general 
education’ is easily seen as a lively assortment of the miscellaneous 
and transient, the second implies an alarming unawareness of 
relevant basic distinctions. 

In university studies at present, changes of several different kinds 
are going on simultaneously: some of these are in the direction of 
stricter specialization, but others are connected with making courses 
broader and more topical; and they move in a direction for which 
‘popularization’, if not quite a fair name, is for all that a standing 
danger. This second kind of trend cannot but be strengthened by 
university expansion; and it is in such circumstances as these, that 
the replacement of Latin by ‘General Education’ would have to be 
seen. There may be a place for such a paper somewhere within the 
whole range of papers. The quality of the knowledge which it invites 
is something about which every serious teacher probably feels a cer- 
tain measure of regret. That is not altogether a decisive objection 
to it. There is a decisive objection, however, to its use as the paper 
which in effect replaces Latin. Or at least, it would be disastrous 
to use it for this purpose without the liveliest awareness that in so 
doing the universities had by no means merely replaced the out-of- 
date by the up-to-date. This is what they might seem to have done 
on the surface. In reality, they would have replaced the specialist 
by the popularizing; and since a university which becomes a Seventh 
Form ceases to exist, they would have created for themselves a new 
and serious danger. 

Can a command of one’s native tongue be regarded as central and 
necessary for specialist work, and as pointing authoritatively for- 
ward to it? The question is a large one, but in some sense of the 
phrase ‘command of one’s native tongue’ there would be agreement 
that the answer to it is, yes. Even so, several distinctions need to 
be borne in mind. The student’s writing is one thing, his use of text- 
books and other more or less plain sources of information is 
another, his powers in respect of literary documents or of original 
material calling for interpretation are a third. Again, the problems 
are different for the arts student, the scientist, and the social scientist. 
On the other hand, they may well be less sharply so than some 
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might think. The mediocre work of social theory may fail for reasons 
which the literary mind could define with a special sharpness; and 
on the other hand, teachers of English must all be familiar with 
students who seek to sit in judgment as critics, but are debarred 
from this by a vocabulary which lacks range and clarity in the most 
humdrum dictionary sense. 

When all this is said, however, there remains a fundamental right- 
ness in the idea that, if attention is to be transferred from Latin, it 
should somehow be transferred to the native tongue. Yet although 
this decision may be right in theory, as things now stand it is very 
disquieting in practice. Why this is so becomes clear soon enough, 
if one goes over ‘Use of English’ papers which have been recently 
set, or over the drafts of proposed papers which run parallel to 
them. To do this is to undergo an experience at first amusing, and 
in the end profoundly alarming. Behind these papers, as the guiding 
idea which shapes and controls them, can be seen a sense of the use 
of English which is disablingly, disastrously, anti-English. “You 
may offer any solution that ocurs to you in the light of the facts 
stated, or may simply associate yourself with opinions already ex- 
pressed’, writes one examiner in his instructions to the candidates. 
‘The fate of the Bell Inn, a building of historical [should this be 
‘historic’?] interest, is under consideration . . .” writes another. 
Again, ‘you are living on the fringe of a growing industrial area, 
and are becoming acutely conscious of the smoke menace. You 
have consulted various sources of information, and have gathered 
the following facts . . .’ The style is familiar enough. We can all 
easily lapse into it, and it goes with the incessant ‘indicate the 
characteristic qualities of’, ‘estimate the consequences of the intro- 
duction of’, ‘discuss the validity of the author’s analogy’, ‘might 
initially lack facilities’, ‘investigate the possibilities’ and so on, 
spattered over current ‘Use of English’ papers, or general studies 
papers that go with them and might carry exemption from them. 

Yet what can the reader do, but gape in horror and astonishment? 
What standard of English, what sense of the ‘Use of English’, can 
lie behind papers which are set in this mummified diction of 
cliché and officialese? 

Exasperation may break out at such a spectacle, but no one has 
the right to speak of these papers in a merely supercilious spirit. At 
the present time, few things are more natural than to use English 
so; and here is the interest and value of the case. The fact is not, 
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that these examiners merely happen to have a very indifferent 
style. Something more meaningful—and useful—is to be diagnosed. 
The style is exactly that which goes with the whole range of ex- 
perience and subject-matter on which these papers steadily draw, 
their whole world of writing a letter to the Town Clerk or the Town 
Council, discussing the problem of university entrance, writing a 
speech for a Debating Society or a public meeting, commenting on 
a paragraph of popular science writing, and indicating ‘the general 
style or kind of writing you have chosen to follow, e.g., scientific 
paper, article in serious weekly or in popular press’. 

The fact seems inescapable, that this range of examination papers 
issues from the world of Current Affairs, Civics, ‘taking an intelli- 
gent interest in the world around us’. This is the range of life 
towards which the papers are directed; and as a result, it follows 
naturally enough, though perhaps without intention, that the ideal 
of style, the ideal of English from which they start and which they 
accept, is the English in general use when these lively but ephemeral 
topics are engaged upon. It is the English, that is to say, of the 
committee-man, the local politician, the average journalist, the 
current affairs writer, the educationalist sometimes, and the 
popularizer of science. 

The essential and melancholy fact comes out at last. The 
papers have in large part become the ally of the very menace 
against which they were set up to strive. At the present time, a 
veritable Dead Sea of diluted and colourless English, clotted 
throughout with officialese, jargon and cliché, rises about us on 
every side. These ‘Use of English’ papers represent the same kind 
of interest in experience as this kind of writing serves in the popular 
media of the press, television, and vulgarization in book form. 
They represent that kind of interest; and they use English, and foster 
its use, that way. Abuse of our tongue has become so much the 
system of things that it has infected our very remedies against abuse; 
until these merely play their part in sustaining and perpetuating a 
kind of dreary competence in the accepted debilitation. 

It seems, therefore, that behind these ‘Use of English’ papers a 
quite coherent and intelligible story may be seen to lie: save that its 
outcome is a sorry one. Yet there is no great difficulty in locating the 
idea which offers guidance towards better papers; papers truly in 
the ‘Use of English’, not in its misuse. First we must agree that to 
teach a student to use his native tongue well is a notable and diffi- 
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cult thing, and one which cannot be done with one hand while the 
other sustains a lively interest in current ephemeralities, or keeps 
us abreast of a changing world. Second, and probably more im- 
portant, we must keep in mind the oldest principle of learning: that 
one learns to do something well, not from those who do it ill, but 
from those who do it best. On the one hand, we must jettison the 
idea that using English is something which can be taught, or tested, 
at the same time as we reap the harvest of a little civics, or a little 
popular science, or something lively and up-to-date about ‘the 
arts’. Second, it must be perfectly clear that in learning the use of 
English, there are certain writers who have the standing of irreplace- 
able models: and these are the masters, in our literature, of plain 
prose in the highest sense. 

A teacher of English Literature will wish, likely enough, to go 
further than that. He will wish to argue that plain prose, in the end, 
does not suffice; and that no one should engage in advanced and 
specialist work at a university without necessarily making contact, 
first, with a few literary works of the more imaginative and indeed 
poetic kind (again, not trivial if congenial current fiction, but what 
stands among the masterpieces of our literature). The teacher who 
has these views may well rub his eyes with bewilderment and pain, 
when he notices that neither at Oxford, nor at Cambridge, do the 
Boards of English seem even to have glimpsed how this might be 
the decisive moment for doing their subject justice. But there is no 
need to insist on these opinions, in order to make the vital point 
about ‘Use of English’. 

This vital point is simply that our ideal ‘Use of English’ (in that 
plain sense in which its use is a matter for everyone) must be traced 
firmly back to the masters of plain prose in our literature. It throws 
into sharp relief the fact that if proficiency in the use of English is 
seen merely as the ‘acquiring of skills’, it is travestied. We cannot 
so envisage, or teach, or test it. Certainly, it may include some more 
or less routine skills, or even (‘use of words, grammar, and punctu- 
ation’, as Oxford puts it) certain mere items of knowledge. What 
important mental activities call for none, and who could wish that 
they did? But in the use of one’s native language, these are the 
merest paste and scissors. 

To turn to the master of plain prose in English—I would name 
Bunyan, Defoe, Swift, Cobbett, and Newman among them—is not 
to be rewarded with any spectacle of teachable verbal skills, but to 
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confront an achievement which in its unremitting energy, economy, 
precision and comprehensiveness, takes the attentive reader back 
to the full expanse, and the finest qualities, of the writer’s mind. And" 
so it is, more modestly, with ourselves, and with everyone, in the 
writing of the best that we have in us to write. We are steered 
clear of empty abstractions, tired cliché, limply festooning syntax, 
and ill-conceived or ill-sustained tone, by nothing short of our whole 
thinking on the subject about which we write, and our whole sense 
of the nature and responsibilities of the task of writing. And at the 
present time this is true twice over. In the past, a good prose was 
a natural heritage. A writer was innocent unless he was proved 
guilty. Today, on every hand, the unconscious or half-unconscious 
enemies of our language—from the societalist and stylistician at one 
extreme, to the pop-song writer at the other (happy terms, all of 
them)—stand armed and ready, waiting to infect language, or 
castrate it, at its birth. In these circumstances, the right use of 
English demands unfailing vigilance and conscientiousness, and a 
kindled awareness both of the true good in writing, and of all that 
incites us to settle for the sham. 

If one’s conclusions, then, are that ‘Use of English’ can indeed 
reach to high qualities of mind, to the mind at work within sight 
of its full extent; and further, that it can claim a fundamental 
relevance in preparing for that advanced work which defines a 
university—these conclusions can stand only on a strict condition. 
The condition is, that the subject is to be defined from the standard 
of what is best in our plain prose literature. This is not to say that 
senior forms in schools must digest an undiluted diet of the authors 
mentioned above. Nothing at all is being said about the details of 
teaching programmes. What is said is that thinking about the 
problem starts there, and not elsewhere. These authors (and others 
as good, maybe) present the ideal, the standard. Any lower stan- 
dard, taking and congenial though it may seem, is simply to be 
brushed aside. 

This is why, although in my own files there is a sheaf of good 
prose passages (as I understand this term) from twentieth century 
authors, I am naming none of these. For the moment, they must go 
unnamed, if the central fact of the discussion is to be set in the 
light of day. Otherwise, before we realize it, we shall be half way 
back to prose which has a lively interest and a topical appeal, and 
is what the average boy or girl will take to (we shall be told) and 
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find familiar. We are not likely to discover our weapons in these 
quarters. The terrain belongs to the enemy. 

The actual process of teaching may largely be compromise. But 
there is an area of thinking about teaching which has no place for 
compromise; and I believe that those concerned with the paper 
now proposed must be absolutely uncompromising in their recogni- 
tion that the ultimate model, and the point from which their think- 
ing must start, is ‘Use of English’ at its best and highest: the plain 
prose that has passed into our literature. 


NOTE 
1 E.g., Mr. Denys Thompson in his editorial in The Use of English, Summer 











APARTHEID IN SOUTH AFRICAN UNIVERSITIES 


ERIC ASHBY 
Master of Clare College, Cambridge 


THE universities of South Africa are among the victims of apartheid. 
The victimization is both subtle and insidious. A university which 
accepts a non-white student does not commit an offence, but a non- 
white student does commit an offence if he enrols in any of the 
universities (except one) without permission from the Minister. The 
one exception is the University of South Africa, which conducts all 
its courses by correspondence and is not a university at all in the 
generally accepted sense of the word. 

The procedure for excluding non-whites from ‘white’ universities 
is described in two sections of the Extension of University Educa- 
tion Act, 1959. Section 32 of this act simply debars non-white 
persons from registering with or attending any ‘white’ university, 
with no concessions and no appeal. This section is not yet in force; 
meanwhile, since January 1, 1960, the attendance of non-whites at 
‘white’ universities is controlled by Section 31 of the act (entitled 
‘Interim Limitation’), which prohibits any non-white person from 
registering with or attending any established university, other than 
the University of South Africa, without the written consent of the 
Minister. For Bantu students it is the Minister of Bantu Education 
who has to give permission; for other non-white students it is the 
Minister of Education, Arts and Science. This is the first academic 
year in which the new law of apartheid in universities has operated. 
Up to the present, although several Cape Coloured and Indian 
students have been given permission to attend universities, all but 
two out of 153 applications from Bantu to attend universities have 
been refused. 

It is, therefore, already clear that Section 31 of the act, which 
provides a means for deferring the full impact of university 
apartheid until the non-white university colleges have developed, is 
not being used by the present Minister of Bantu Education, Mr. 
W. A. Maree. Indeed, at an election campaign meeting in Natal 
last October, Mr. Maree assured his audience that he would be 
‘very miserly’ in granting permission for Bantu to attend white 
universities even in this interim preiod. He is honouring his cynical 
pledge. 
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What is the attitude of the South African universities to this law 
which debars a student from attending a university which is pre- 
pared to admit him? Unfortunately, they have not shown a united 
front to the Government. Excluding the anomalous University of 
South Africa (which is in fact a block of offices in Pretoria) there 
are eight universities in South Africa. Four of them (Capetown, 
Natal, Rhodes, and Witwatersrand) are described as ‘English- 
speaking’. The other four (Orange Free State, Potchefstroom, 
Pretoria and Stellenbosch) are described as ‘Afrikaans-speaking’. 
The English-speaking universities have protested with dignity and 
determination against this barrier erected outside their open doors. 
As recently as March this year, the Chancellor of the Witwatersrand 
University (the Hon. R. Feetham) used his graduation address to 
scarify the Government’s policy of university apartheid. A week 
later, at a graduation ceremony at Pietermaritzburg, the Chancellor 
of the University of Natal (the Hon. D. G. Shepstone) was equally 
outspoken. In a public lecture to the Institute of Citizenship last 
year, the Chancellor of Capetown University (the Hon. Mr. Justice 
van de Centlivres) made the following unambiguous statement: 


I think it is clear from the manner in which the Government has 
approached this matter, that they are blundering blindly into university 
apartheid without at any stage having submitted the question of 
principle to enquiry and report by an independent commission. 


And about a year ago the Vice-Chancellor of Rhodes University 
(Dr. T. Alty) led an academic procession of protest from his univer- 
sity campus into the streets of Grahamstown to condemn the 
disaffiliation of Fort Hare College for Africans. In a speech made 
on that occasion he said: 


It is for these reasons we are gathered together this morning—to 
reaffirm our belief in the academic freedoms won during past cen- 
turies . . . We also most solemnly protest against measures which we 
are convinced are contrary to the best interests of all the universities 
of the Union, and indeed contrary to the best interest of the Union 
itself. 


All these universities have already suffered deprivations on 
account of the act. Capetown and Witwatersrand were ‘open’ 
universities, admitting students to all their classes without any 
colour bar. Natal University has a branch in down-town Durban 
for its non-white students; but the Minister of Bantu Education 
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will not grant permission for Bantu students to attend even this 
downtown branch. Rhodes University was the sponsor of Fort 
Hare University College and worked in close friendship with it; 
but now the Government has taken over Fort Hare, dismissed the 
Council and some of the staff, and put it under new (and ominous) 
management. 

So much for the English-speaking universities. The attitude of 
the four Afrikaans-speaking universities is totally different. They 
do not suffer directly from the operation of the act, because it 
is in any case contrary to their policy to enrol non-whites. In public 
and officially they subscribe to the Government’s apartheid policy. 
In private and informally some of their professors and lecturers 
are shocked at the provisions of the act and they are prepared to 
admit that the Government made a grave mistake when it carried 
apartheid forcibly into universities. One of the very few flickers 
of hope for South Africa is to be found in the liberalism among 
some Afrikaans-speaking intellectuals. Three notable examples 
are Professor B. B. Keet in Stellenbosch, Professor P. V. Pistorius 
in Pretoria (both of whom have published incisive pamphlets con- 
demning the Government’s apartheid policy), and the Hon. H. A. 
Fagan (formerly Chief Justice of South Africa), whose devastating 
book Our Responsibility, written for his fellow Afrikaans-speaking 
people, is being eagerly read both in its original Afrikaans and in 
English translation. It would be wishful thinking to suppose that 
the present Government might listen to liberal Afrikaans-speaking 
intellectuals; but overseas critics of South Africa’s apartheid policy 
do well to remember that they have support not only from people 
of English stock in South Africa, but from people of Dutch stock 
as well. 

The immediate effect of the Extension of University Education 
Act, 1959, is to put higher education out of reach of hundreds of 
non-whites. But the title of the act is not entirely cynical; there is 
a positive side to it, for it not only closes the ‘white’ universities 
to non-whites: it also establishes three so-called university colleges 
for Bantu and one for other non-whites. It is from these constructive 
sections of the act that one has to seek for signs of sincerity in 
the Government’s policy of university apartheid. All four colleges 
opened this year, and enough is known about them already to 
indicate the way they are going. 

The University College of the Western Cape, for Coloured 
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students only, opened in March at Bellville, near Capetown. It 
occupies temporary premises in a former primary school. It has 
enrolled 164 students. Its aim is rigidly utilitarian. Its Rector (J. G. 
Meiring) states that its purpose is to prepare students for the profes- 
sions. (The only professions open to Coloured students are teaching 
and medicine, and there is to be no medical school in Bellville.) 
Some idea of the spirit of the place can be gathered from an inter- 
view the Rector gave to a correspondent of the Cape Argus. In the 
presence of the correspondent, the Rector went up to one of the 
students of the botany class: 


‘Now look me straight in the eyes,’ he said. ‘I want you to answer 
this question, and I want you to tell me the truth. Don’t tell me what 
you think I want to hear. And don’t tell me a lie. Are you happy 
here?’ 


And (says the correspondent) the student smiled, gulped, and 
assured the Rector that he was perfectly happy. It is not surprising 
that the leaders of the Coloured community in Capetown have their 
doubts about the value of this college (compared with Capetown 
University) for their people. 

The three Bantu colleges are the University College of the North, 
in the Transvaal, to serve the Sotho people; the University College 
of Zululand, north of Durban, to serve the Zulus; and the University 
College of Fort Hare, near Grahamstown, annexed from Rhodes 
University, to serve the Xhosa people. 

The first two of these colleges are new. In each of them an 
academic staff of sorts (composed of Afrikaans-speaking whites and 
a sprinkling of Bantu) has been hurriedly assembled and teaching 
has begun. They are frankly tribal colleges set in tribal reservations. 
It is not intended that Zulus should enrol in the Xhosa college or 
Sothos in the Zulu college. 

The University College of Fort Hare, which was opened by 
General Botha 44 years ago, has had a fine record as the only univer- 
sity college for Africans in South Africa. Under the benevolent 
tutelage of Rhodes University Fort Hare enjoyed the traditional 
freedoms of a university college and was well on its way towards 
independence. Under the 1959 act the Minister of Bantu Education 
has taken over the college, dispensed with the governing body, dis- 
missed many members of the staff (including the principal), and 
degraded it to the status of the tribal college. When the president 
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of the National Union of South African Students recently visited 
the college to invite the students there to affiliate with his union, he 
was stopped at the door by the rector and told that if he did not get 
out the police would be called. 

At present the Minister of Bantu” ‘cation is directly controlling 
all three Bantu colleges. He appouited the three rectors. He 
appointed the first members of staff. Under the guise of nomination 
by the Governor-General he appointed the councils of the colleges. 
Each college has two councils: one composed solely of whites and 
the other (called advisory council) composed of non-whites. Hither- 
to both kinds of council have been impotent. Recently the new 
Rector of Fort Hare explained to a group of visitors from overseas 
universities how the college had been reconstituted. He was asked 
what part the council and the advisory council had played in this 
reconstitution. He replied that the councils had not yet met. 

There could be nothing but praise for new university colleges in 
South Africa in regions where they could easily be attended by non- 
whites, provided they were open to any qualified students who 
wanted to enter them, provided they had the autonomy common to 
university institutions elsewhere, and provided their establishment 
did not coincide with the exclusion of non-whites from other univer- 
sities. But none of these conditions is being fulfilled. Furthermore, 
they are out of reach of thousands of the students for whom they 
are intended; for non-whites are poor, and a Xhosa student living in 
Capetown (who could possibly afford to attend Capetown Univer- 
sity or even the college at Bellville from his home) now has to travel 
over six hundred miles to a residential tribal college; while a coloured 
student living in Durban or Johannesburg would have to travel 
about a thousand miles to Bellville to attend college. In the light 
of this evidence an overseas observer can be forgiven for doubting 
the sincerity of the Government’s intentions, even over the construc- 
tive parts of the 1959 act. 

Naturally the new colleges are bitterly criticized by non-whites. 
The enrolment of new students at Fort Hare has dropped from 
more than 120 in 1959 to 69 in 1960. The new rector was received 
with hostile demonstrations. There was a purge of students and some 
were expelled. Some of the students who remain are miserably in- 
secure. Their chief worry is that the only profession open to them 
on graduation is teaching in Bantu schools. Those who would like 
to serve their own communities in ways other than teaching (e.g., 
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as social welfare officers on reservations) see no opportunities ahead. 
Posts of this sort (they say), which might provide leadership over 
the natives, are reserved for whites. Indeed the restrictions of job- 
reservation, which exclude all but whites from most skilled trades 
and professions, remove most of the incentive for higher education 
among the non-whites of South Africa. 

The four university colleges will take degrees of the University 
of South Africa: an institution which is in full sympathy with the 
Government’s policy. What the standard of degree will be no one 
knows. Certainly some students of sub-matriculation standard are 
being admitted to the non-white colleges, and it is rumoured that 
each non-white college will set and correct its own examinations, 
without the sort of control which (say) the University of London 
exerts over examinations in the university colleges in Nigeria and 
Rhodesia. In trying to generate confidence in its policy the Govern- 
ment will put money into the colleges. The salaries of white (but 
not black or coloured) academic staff are already higher than those 
being paid to teachers of equivalent status in the ‘white’ universities. 
Buildings will be put up. Equipment will be purchased. For a time 
the non-white colleges will get all they need: all except freedom. 

The universities of South Africa have been humiliated by their 
Government. It is hard to see what they can do except protest with 
dignity and wait with patience. They are dependent on State sup- 
port for the greater part of their funds. Government grants are given 
by the Minister of Education, Arts and Science on the advice of a 
Committee which contains only one university representative, and 
he is from an Afrikaans-speaking university. The opportunity for 
effective action did present itself when the Government introduced 
in 1957 the Separate University Education Bill, which was drawn 
up without any consultation with the Committee of University 
Principals (although this committee was set up by act of Parliament 
in 1955). The bill had to be withdrawn on technical grounds and 
was later replaced by the bill leading to the present act. If all nine 
South African universities had then combined to denounce the in- 
tention behind the bill, the Government might have been sufficiently 
embarrassed to drop it. But five out of the nine universities made no 
complaint, and now it is too late. 

All South African universities have been inevitably weakened by 
their Government’s policy of university apartheid. It may be that 
other universities in the Commonwealth cannot offer them much 
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more than moral support. But even moral support is welcome. At 
a time when the English-speaking universities are defying the 
sanctions of the present state of emergency by maintaining their 
disapproval of the new act; when some of their teachers are being 
taken from their families by the police in the middle of the night; 
when Rhodes University could not confer a degree on one of the 
very few non-white scholars in South Africa because he was in goal; 
when members of the staff of Afrikaans-speaking universities who 
speak up for academic freedom are ostracised by some of their 
colleagues—it is important that academics in other parts of the 
Commonwealth should not confuse the South African universities 
with the South African Government. 


[This article first appeared in the Guardian for May 26 and 27, and is reprinted 
by kind permission of the Editor.] 





A SENSE OF IDENTITY IN A WORLD OF 
CIRCUMSTANCE 


WILLIAM WALSH 
Professor of Education, the University of Leeds 


A MAN’S life was spent, Keats thought, in constructing a sense of 
identity in a world of circumstance. The formation of a personal 
identity amid the complications of society, of a unique character 
in an incalculably complex structure of persons, places and 
influences, is precisely the theme of Henry James’s three autobio- 
graphical studies, A Small Boy and Others, Notes of a Son and 
Brother, and The Middle Years, which have been collected and 
republished as Autobiography.* It is a theme very likely to attract 
the interest and engage the powers of a writer like James, so richly 
endowed with the great novelist’s double discernment, which is able 
to fix the subtlest nuance of individuality, and with an equal 
skill, to establish it solidly in a social world. I want to outline first 
Henry James’s view of the world of circumstance in which his early 
life was spent, and then to consider how, within that world, he 
came to construct his sense of identity. 

The world Henry James was born into composed, he saw as he 
looked back on it, ‘a small, compact and ingenuous society’ in which 
one couldn’t but be aware of ‘the quick beats of material increase 
and multiplication’. The tone was given to society by business: ‘it 
was a world so simply constituted that whatever wasn’t business, 
or exactly an office or a store, places in which people sat close and 
made money, was just simply pleasure, sought, and sought only, in 
places in which people got tipsy.’ The James family was sufficiently 
wealthy, or rather prosperous, through the acumen of grandfather 
James, not to be compelled to take part in what the family tempera- 
ment was quite at odds with, business, so that James could speak 
of the family’s ‘collective disconnectedness . . . from the American 
resonance of those days . . . business’. 

But if it was a mercantile, it was not a materialist society. James 
admired the ‘world of Washington Square and thereabouts, so decent 
in its dignity, so instinctively unpretentious’. The savour of that 

* Henry James, Autobiography, ed. Dupee, F. W., London 1956. All references 
are from this edition. 
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world, the taste of its strong and unimaginative morality, is quick 
in James’s portrait of Cousin Helen with ‘her fine old New York 
ignorance and rigour . . . her goodness somehow testifies for the 
whole tone of a society, a remarkable cluster of private decencies’. 
She was one of the many then who had ‘the courage of their 
character. . . . That there have been persons so little doubtful of 
duty helps to show us how societies grow’. The weakness of the 
time, all the more debilitating in so much certainty of moral con- 
viction, was a defect of imagination. ‘With a big installed conscience’ 
says James, ‘there is virtue in a grain of the figurative faculty—it 
acts as oil to the stiff machine.’ 

New York life had a certain thinness of structure, an undue 
simplicity of bond and connection, a comparative poverty of social 
assumption and implication, a lack of form, of finish. ‘That degree 
of finish was surely rare among us . . . the cousinship . . . engagingly 
dispensing with any finish at all.’ Implicit in social relationships 
was nothing at all like ‘the great, dim, social complexity’ James 
sensed and was fascinated by, even as a boy, in the life of London. 
In this translucent, depthless world, everybody was ‘intensely and 
admirably, but at the same time almost indescribably, natural’. ‘We 
were surely all gentle and generous together, floating in such a 
clean light social order, sweetly proof against ennui—unless it be 
a bad note, as is conceivable, never, never, to feel bored—and 
thankful for the smallest aesthetic or romantic mercies.’ How much 
all this contrasts with the more involved, the denser and darker 
life of Europe which James’s sensitive nostril detected even in the 
character of an English boy with whom he was at school at 
Boulogne. ‘Behind this more mixed and evolved companion .. . 
there massed itself I couldn’t have said what protective social order, 
what tangled, creative complexity.’ 

The simplicity and innocence of American life had, as James 
suggests, disadvantages for the maturing sensibility. But if the 
American was ‘a social order . . . that found its main ideal in a 
strict attention to business’, and if it was apt to consider those not 
strictly attentive to it as queer, or backsliding, or even intrinsically 
unworthy, there was still much in it which was far from being 
hostile or unsympathetic to an advanced intellectual, moral and 
artistic life. It had the inestimable advantage of the English 
language, and access to all the richness of civilization, of sagacity 
and imagination implicit in that language. It was producing a group 
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of novelists who would be recognized as major figures of universal 
importance. The national ethos nourished a strong and dignified 
conception of the worth of the human person, and bred it so deeply 
in the bone that the otherwise fascinated James on his first visit to 
London couldn’t but be repelled by the subservience of the English 
urban working class—‘that stale servility of address . . . too many 
whinings and sidlings and hand-rubbings and curtsey-droppings, 
the general play of apology and humility’. New York society in 
particular had the advantage of being in living touch with vigorous 
local traditions, and yet sufficiently separate from them to be criti- 
cally discriminating. One such was the New England tradition that 
James observed with so much perspicacity and relished with so 
much pleasure in the Ward family. The Wards had recently migrated 
from Connecticut and that State ‘hung as a hazy, fruity, rivery 
background, the very essence of Indian summer, in the rear of their 
discourse’. The Wards were thoroughly of the New England stamp. 
‘It made them in their homely grace rather aridly romantic . . 
[there was around them] an atmosphere of apples, nuts and cheeses 
. . . of domestic bible-reading and attendance at evening lecture, of 
the fear of parental discipline and the cultivated art of dodging it, 
combined with great personal toughness and hardihood, an almost 
envied liability to warts on hard brown hands . . .” But the New 
Yorker James, while he appreciated this severe country regimen, 
could not identify himself with it. When he himself lived in New 
England, much later, at Harvard, he was to say: “To be in New 
England without being of it was mildly satisfying—but to have 
been of it would have been a danger to be escaped.’ 

The language, the accessible traditions, the moral tone. the 
earnest, ardent temper of the people, these were influences making 
for civility. But what else was there? Well, there was the great con- 
temporary writer, Dickens. ‘We were practically contemporary, 
contemporary with the issues, the fluttering monthly numbers,’ said 
James. Dickens, with ‘his merciless, military eye’, was the prime | 
shaping influence on the literary mind of the age, ‘the great 
actuality of the current imagination. He did too much for us surely 
ever to leave us free . . . he laid his hand on us in a way to under- 
mine as in no other case the power of detached appraisement’. But 
while we readily acknowledge that Dickens was a powerful force on 
feeling and imagination, we could hardly think of him as an 
ordering and disciplinary influence. His barbaric taste and romantic 
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excess consolidated—they could not correct—the worst faults of 
the period. 

There was also the theatre which has been in many societies a 
supremely civilizing influence. And the young James children had 
an astonishing degree of freedom, not only to come and go in the 
streets round Washington Square—‘alleys of Eden’ he called them 
—but also freedom to visit any theatre they fancied. But the 
American theatre of the time was in much the same case as the 
English, melodramatic and sentimental. There was ‘no question of 
the drama at its best’ he reports ‘. . . the old American stage was... 
so vulgar, so barbarous . . . and so extraordinarily provincial’. And 
yet the theatre stirred in him ‘the subjective passion’, and James 
was inclined to believe that anything that did this counted immensely 
in education, however wretched the occasion. ‘Culture’, he held, 
‘is a matter of attitude quite as much as of opportunity, and of 
the form and substance of the vessel carried to the fountain no less 
than of the water-supply itself . . .’ Certainly schools played no 
formative part in his life. He attended a large number of them at 
home and abroad, ‘in small weak spasms’. All that they left him 
with, beside an abiding horror of ‘the blight of arithmetic’, were 
some intense impressions of the teachers and a system for classifying 
these institutions. There were, for example, Mr. Dolmidge who was 
‘perfect in his absolutely functional way, a pure pen-holder of a 
man’; or mild Monsieur Ansiot: ‘To be still frank, he was little 
less than a monster—for mere unresisting or unresilient mass of 
personal presence I mean; so that I fairly think of him as a form 
of bland porpoise, violently blowing in an age not his own, as by 
having had to exchange deep water for thin air.’ As for the classifi- 
cation, schools divided ultimately, his varied experience of them 
forced him to conclude, according as they realized one of ‘two 
theories of sensibility, of personal dignity’. This notion came to 
James from his memories of the French school in New York kept 
by a Monsieur Vergnes. ‘. . . the whole staff appears to have been 
constantly in a rage; from which naturally resulted the accent of 
shrillness (the only accent we could pick up, though we were sup- 
posed to be learning, for the extreme importance of it, quantities of 
French) and the sound of high vociferation. I remember infuriated 
ushers, of foreign speech and flushed complexion—the tearing 
across of hapless ‘exercises’ and dictées and the hurtle through the 
air of dodged volumes; only never, despite this, the extremity of 
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smiting. There can have been at the Institution no blows instruc- 
tionally dealt . . . Food for reflection and comparison might well 
have been so suggested; interesting at least the element of contrast 
between such opposed conceptions of tone, temper and manner as 
the passion without whacks . . . and the whacks without passion, 
the grim, impersonal, strictly penal applications of the rod, which 
then generally represented what was still involved in our English 
tradition. It was the two theories of sensibility, of personal dignity, 
that so diverged.’ 

But the matrix of civilization, the ground of intelligence, feeling 
and taste, was supremely, for James, his family, a society of 
brilliantly and diversely gifted individuals and yet one folded in a 
complete and unquestioned unity. It was there he began the career 
which he acknowledged in his last days his life had been devoted 
to, that of ‘a man of imagination . . . imagination fed by every 
contact and every apprehension, and feeding in turn every motion 
and every act’. The forces which operated in this small common- 
wealth were ‘the forces of amenity and spontaneity, the happy 
working of all relations . . .” It was a home in which the standards 
of family life were set by minds occupied by truly important things, 
by ‘truth in being’ in Lawrence’s word, and not at all concerned 
with power, safety, prestige or career. ‘Our parents had for us no 
definite project but to be liberally good.’ ‘. . . our father, caring for 
spiritual decency unspeakably more than for anything else .. . 
would have seemed to regard the cultivation of it as profession and 
career enough for us.’ The law under which the family lived was 
the parents’ happy view that ‘what was good to them would be 
also good for their children’ with the result that the children had 
at their command an astonishingly rich fund of experience, 
familiarity with several countries and languages, acquaintance with 
some of the best mids in the Western world, unlimited reading, 
informed and witty conversation, and an education utterly informal 
but of extraordinary scope. ‘Method,’ says James of the children’s 
education, ‘never raged among us . . . everything had its turn.’ 
What kept this chaos of persons and places in order, what introduced 
coherence into this rushing medley of experience was the theme 
and motto of their lives, the Jamesian version of the American 
‘theory of absorption, assimilation and conversion’. ‘Convert, con- 
vert, convert... . We were to convert and convert, success . . . or 
no success; and simply everything that should happen to us, every 
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contact, every impression and every experience we should know, 
were to form our soluble stuff; with only ourselves to thank should 
we remain unaware, by the time our perceptions were decently 
developed, of the substance finally projected and most desirable.’ 

There were three members of this large family who assisted most 
to form Henry’s ‘soluble stuff’, who enabled him to be aware of 
what was most desirable in ‘the substance finally projected’, his 
mother, his brother William and his father. His mother figures very 
rarely in James’s memoirs but, when she does appear, she is spoken 
of with such power and feeling that it is clear that she nourished 
James deep down at the very roots of his being. ‘We simply lived 
by her, in proportion as we lived spontaneously, with an equanimity 
of confidence . . . which left us free for detachments of thought 
and flights of mind . . . that I look back upon as to a luxury of the 
unworried that is scarce of this world. . . . She showed us more 
intimately still what, in this world of cleft components, one human 
being can yet be for another, and how a form of vital aid may have 
operated for years with such perfection as fairly to have made 
recognition seem at the time a sort of excess of reaction, an inter- 
ference or a pedantry. . . . She could do that by the mere force of 
her complete availability, and could do it with a smoothness of 
surrender that was like an array of all the perceptions.’ 

Then there was William, a genius in his own right, who was 
in pretty well every particular the opposite of Henry, brilliant where 
he was slow, comic where he was dull, assured where he was diffi- 
dent, adaptable where he was gauche, capable where he was help- 
less (When Henry asked for William’s company on one occasion he 
received the formidable reply, ‘J play with boys who curse and 
swear’, which Henry had sadly to admit was beyond his scope.) 
Though they were so different that Henry came almost to define his 
character through the sum of its differences from William’s, nothing 
ever ruptured the respect, understanding and affection that existed 
between these two intensely living but thoroughly contrasted minds. 

It was, however, his father, Henry senior, who positively gave 
the tone to the family and determined its extraordinary habit of 
life. He was warm and impetuous, a man of headlong impatience 
who ‘moved in a cloud . . . of precipitation and divulgation, a 
chartered rebel against cold reserves’. Like some other radiant 
natures he had a passion for severe systems of religion; he felt 
something like rapture in the presence of the bleakest ethics, and 
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it wasn’t surprising that he became a disciple of Swedenborg, 
though it was characteristic of him that he should be an irregular 
and unorthodox one. Through him the children had the sense of 
‘something perpetually fine going on’. Without any conventional 
sign or practice of religion, all that he did had a ‘reference to an 
order of goodness and power greater than any this world by itself 
can show which we understand as the religious spirit’. How this 
home, where the spiritual world was ‘as freely alluded to as . . . the 
prospect of dinner or the call of the postman’ contrasted with other 
homes that Henry knew, with their ‘framework, ecclesiastical and 
mercantile . . . so much bleak penury or domestic desert’. Nor was 
there any danger of the children becoming priggish or pretentiously 
complacent. Their father’s prime horror was of prigs. ‘He only 
cared for virtue that was more or less ashamed of itself. . . .” He 
detested conscious propriety or what he called ‘flagrant morality’. 
‘Thus we had ever’, says James, ‘the amusement . . . of hearing 
morality, or moralism . . . made hay of in the very interest of 
character and conduct.’ And in spite of his incorrigible optimism, 
there was a touch of the hard-headed Yankee about him, a sceptical 
strain which cooled, if it didn’t correct, some of his more ebullient 
fancies, like his persistent conviction against all evidence ‘in the 
imminence of a transformation-scene in human affairs’. ‘. . . the 
moment I hear a profession of good-will from almost any quarter,’ 
he wrote dryly to Mrs. Tappan, ‘I instinctively look for a constable 
or place my hand within reach of the bell-rope.’ 

The contrast this sardonic comment makes with Henry senior’s 
usual irrepressible utterance of constitutional optimism points to 
something that was to be actively influential both in Henry James’s 
life as a person and in his career as a novelist; and that is the quality 
of discrepancy, of oddity, of lack of fit. 

The world of circumstance in which, and out of which, the 
young Henry James constructed his sense of identity was a double 
one, the outer world of American society and the inner world of 
his own family. And these two spheres, although naturally enough 
they had something in common, by no means simply repeated and 
reinforced one another. It was business—business, that is, as com- 
merce and dealing, not work and production—which established 
the tone and determined the habits of society. But no-one in the 
James family had been guilty of a single stroke of business for at 
least two generations. The forms of civilization in this society were 
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comparatively raw and restricted, the individual member of it 
inherited no complex burden of guilt, and worked on no tangled 
system of assumption. ‘We saw the natural so happily embalmed 
about us’, say James, ‘because the artificial, or in other words, the 
complicated, was so little there to threaten it.’ It was a society in 
which people lived with a strong insistence in the present, and with 
no more than a tenuous hold on a proximate past. But the James 
parents were, he says, ‘homesick for the ancient order . . . their 
theory of our better living was from an early time that we should 
renew the quest for the ancient . . .”. Outside there was very little 
of what James called ‘a degree of finish’, but inside, in every member 
of the family, there was the most living concern with ‘the real 
quality and virtue of things, the state of manners, the terms of inter- 
course, the care for excellence, the sense of appearances, the intel- 
lectual reaction generally’. 

There existed, that is, at the heart of James’s experience, between 
the two parts of his world, an element of discrepancy, of stress, a 
species of structural paradox which was to be deeply influential in 
his development as a person. And, we can add, in parenthesis, in 
his career as a novelist: for a sense of inconsistency, marvellously 
extended and refined, became very intimately a part of the charac- 
teristic Jamesian sensibility. It entered into that peculiar ‘economy 
of apprehension’ which could decide what stray memory, what 
snatch of conversation, what odd anecdote was capable of being 
transformed from a simple incident into the elaborately ironic system 
of a James subject. This faculty, I believe, was a direct extension of 
James’s response as a child to the fact of inconsistency in his experi- 
ence: to the inconsistency which disturbed the continuity of society 
and family, to the inconsistency which flourished in the character 
of his father, and in the upbringing and education for which he was 
responsible. ‘The literal played in our education as small a part as 
it perhaps ever played in any, and we wholesomely breathed incon- 
sistency and ate and drank contradictions.’ 

Thriving on contradiction, as James meant it, isn’t simply the 
state of not being disconcerted by inconsistencies because one’s 
original perceptions were not sufficiently acute to register them. On 
the contrary, it requires an unusual degree of awareness. And it is 
just this—the clarity of his consciousness as a child—that is the 
impression most vividly produced in the reader by James’s auto- 
biographical studies. They show a child and a youth for whom all 
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the intensity and flavour of living lay in knowing. They reveal Henry 
as a small voracious appetite of comprehension. Not, perhaps, that 
that in itself is so unusual; perhaps many, perhaps most, children 
pour their energy into knowing. But it is the brilliance and the 
assurance of James’s childish consciousness which astonish one. It 
was the one capacity in which the young Henry had any confidence 
at all. In everything else he distrusted himself. Shy, gawky, tentative 
and retreating, living in a sort of intense passivity, he had nothing 
of William’s vivacity and adroitness; but here his assurance was 
complete. So that the image one has of his temperament is one of 
shafts of light playing in a mist of uncertainty. ‘I lived and wriggled,’ 
he notes, ‘floundered and failed, lost the clue of everything but a 
general lucid consciousness . . . which I clutched with a sense of 
its value.’ 

Let me give one example of the thing ‘clutched with a sense of 
its value’, ‘a general lucid consciousness’. On an early visit to 
Europe Henry was sick. He was travelling by carriage from Lyons 
to Geneva and he lay stretched out on a couch formed by a plank 
laid from seat to seat and covered by a small mattress. The carriage 
stopped at a village in the Jura where they were to spend the night. 
‘The village street opened out beyond an interval into a high place 
on which perched an object that I recognized with a deep joy as a 
castle and a ruin. . . . At a point in the interval . . . below the slope 
on which this memento stood, was a woman in a black bodice, a 
white shirt and a red petticoat, engaged in some sort of field labour 
. .. | knew her for a peasant in sabots—the first peas@nt I had ever 
beheld. . . . She had in the whole aspect an enormous value, empha- 
sizing with her petticoat’s tonic strength the truth that sank in as 
I lay—the truth of one’s embracing there, in all the presented 
character of the scene, an amount of character I had felt no scene 
present . . . in that vision was Europe . . . expressed and guaranteed 
to me .. . as if by a gage . . . that I should now, only now, never 
lose it.’ 

The tone of this is meditative and reminiscent. It suggests some- 
thing looked at from a long way off through a mild, hazy air. But 
in spite of a manner so calmly submissive to time, the substance of 
the memory corresponds closely to a child’s perception. There are 
the prominent figures on a fainter ground, the ruined castle and 
the brightly costumed figure against the vague slope of the hill. 
There are also the two Jamesian modifications of this general 
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pattern of perception—the implied discrepancy between the ruin and 
the vital, boldly-coloured figure of the peasant woman, and again 
the centre of interest, the organizing point round which the scene 
arranges itself—the tonic strength of the red petticoat. But what 
this memory shows us even more clearly, in a small, eloquent sketch 
of James’s matured art, is that a perception was exciting to James 
much more for what it suggested than for what it was in itself; a 
fact was important for the relations it established outside itself, 
for the disturbances it made in the pool of experience. The scene 
of the ruined castle and the peasant woman is an example of what 
James describes as ‘the forces of action—or shall I call it passion? 
—that may reside in a single pulse of time’. It had so large an 
influence on him—he calls it one of the supremely determinant 
moments in his life—not because of anything extraordinary in the 
event but because of the massive load of meaning it carried. What 
this scene expressed and guaranteed to him was Europe, and all the 
more excitingly for the disproportion between the simplicity of the 
symbol and the intricacy of its reference. He speaks more than once 
in his autobiography of the astonishing force of first impressions on 
the small plastic mind; but more remarkable still to him was the 
intensity of meaning impressions drew along with them. It wasn’t 
the sunlit object but the significant shadow it cast that dazzled the 
young James. He had the feeling, he records, during this part of 
his life ‘that everything should represent more than what immedi- 
ately and all too blankly met the eye. . . . What I wanted in my 
presumption was that the object, the place, the person, the un- 
reduced impression . . . should give out to me something of a 
situation’. And he repeats his sense of a desire for ‘something more’ 
when he is describing his life in Germany. “The beauty was in truth 
that everybody was a source, giving me, by the charmingest breach 
of logic, more than it all appeared to hold.’ 

And this disposition of the child was also carried over into the 
character of the novelist. Just as each detail of one of his ‘impres- 
sions’ was always illustrative of some larger meaning, so each of 
the pointed particulars in a scene in a novel had to be representative 
of manners, types, traditions. He had no patience in art for detail 
which hadn’t this emblematic function or for what he called 
‘presence without type’. Everything in fiction as in life had to 
satisfy his ‘appetite for the illustrational’. That the habits of percep- 
tion should become the devices of art is not perhaps so surprising. 


3 
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Something of the kind probably occurs with every important writer. 
What is remarkable in the case of James is how clear and constant 
the connection is. Part of the reason for this was undoubtedly the 
astonishing retentiveness of James’s mind. What it laid hold of, it 
kept. Time wasn’t allowed to blur the sharpness of his impressions, 
whether they were delightful or disagreeable, and for him an impres- 
sion was both the moment of experience and its cluster of implica- 
tions and relations. The truth’, he says, ‘is much less in the wealth 
of my experience than in the tenacity of my impressions; the fact 
that I have lost nothing of what I saw.’ 

And if we ask why James should never have lost anything of 
what he saw, the answer lies in the unusual lucidity of consciousness 
which he turned upon his experience. James knew his experience— 
each fibre of each event—with that completeness of comprehension 
with which a mind of another sort might know an abstract principle. 
When anything is known in this way it cannot be forgotten since it 
is no longer simply an element in the memory but a part of the 
person. There is—as James believed—a proportion and an attrac- 
tion between the temper of the mind and the kind of experience it 
fastens on—‘we seize on our property with an avid instinct where- 
ever we find it’. He really attended, that is, only to the sort of experi- 
ence his mind was peculiarly receptive to—and his mind, he says, 
was ‘as receptive of any scrap of enacted story or evoked picture 
as it was closed to the dry or abstract proposition’. Or as he put 
it again, in his life ‘the impulse and the object perpetually melted 
together’. 

Without a doubt ‘the impulse and the object melted together’ 
when ‘the object’ was anyone else. But when ‘the object’ was himself 
there had to be considerable strain and analysis before the ‘melting 
together’ occurred. The very force of the attraction of others on 
him—‘I seem to have been constantly eager to have changed my 
lot with somebody else. . . . They were so other’—is a measure of 
the inadequacy and uncertainty he was aware of in himself, ‘a sort 
of fatalism of patience, spiritless in a manner’. The question of what 
particular character was fed by, and gave shape to, his impressions 
was put to him very early by the incongruities he felt so sharply 
everywhere. It was put to him most pointedly by the contrast 
between William (‘Occasions waited on him, had always done so 
... and there he was. . . level with them all’) and himself (‘I had 
but one success always—that of endlessly supposing, wondering, 
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admiring’). The answer he arrived at, ‘a trifle tormentedly’, was 
that though there may be many ways of responding to experience, 
one is, in practice, ‘condemned to a choice, not made free of 
them all’. 

For himself, he recognized, the choice lay between ‘two ways of 
taking life’. It is clear that the duality he faces really makes explicit 
the vivid discrepancy between William and himself. ‘One way of 
taking life was to go in for everything and everyone, which kept you 
abundantly occupied, and the other way was to be as occupied, 
quite as occupied, just with the sense and image of it all, and on 
only a fifth of the actual immersion.’ Once the possibilities are 
expressed, the choice was made, since for Henry consciousness—or 
rather the focused consciousness which I will call contemplation— 
was a form of action, was in fact his form of action. If at the 
beginning of the words I have just quoted, the decision was open, 
there is no doubt that by the end of them it has been made. His 
part is to be the contemplative one. And the thing which strikes 
him at once as strange but true is that abdicating from so much 
experience meant no lessening of activity. Contemplation, his form 
of action, kept one as thoroughly and completely engaged as the 
life of participation, even when this was taken at its most intense 
and successful as in William. The contemplation of ‘the sense and 
image of it all’ was as active as the deepest immersion in action. 

The understanding of his true vocation—I do not think it is an 
inappropriate word—brought him relief from much personal stress. 
He couldn’t escape from having to contrast his own habitual posture 
in the face of experience—‘a reflective gape’—with the supple 
stance of his competent brothers, William and Wilky. With the 
example before him of their ‘superior talent for life’, he had ruefully 
to acknowledge how indirect and partial was his own faculty for 
life, at least when this meant ‘going in for everyone and every- 
thing’. He was dismayed at the few points at which he touched what 
for others was reality, at the baffling way the limits of reality seemed 
always to recede as he advanced upon them. But now his rdéle as 
contemplative, and above all his grasp of its ‘inwardly active, pro- 
ductive and ingenious side’, gave an organizing centre to his life. 
With this consciousness, into this character, he could absorb, assimi- 
late, convert his thronging impressions. 

The discovery or invention of a consistent self had on James the 
effect of religious faith on his father or intellectual theory on 
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William. It summoned, unblocked and conciliated his powers. 
Certainly faith or theory could not have done this for a tempera- 
ment which found them both terribly deficient in presence, in 
texture, in density. ‘It was all a play I hadn’t been to.’ With such 
an insistent passion for the particular, for things and persons, 
objects and aspects, the only inclusive order his nature could accept 
was the coherence of character. ‘His philosophy,’ as he said of his 
father, ‘was his tone,’ a varied, infinitely subtle accommodation to 
experience and ‘a straight contradiction of any dialectic’. It was a 
more intimate, a more personal logic that he acknowledged now, 
the logic of identity. And it was this which henceforth would provide 
both the premises of his art and the rules for its imaginative dis- 
coveries. “To feel a unity, a character and a tone in one’s impres- 
sions, to feel them related and all harmoniously coloured, that was 
positively to face the aesthetic, the creative, even quite wondrously 
the critical life, almost on the spot to commence author. They had 
begun, the impressions . . . to scratch quite audibly at the door 
of liberation, of extension, of projection; what they were of one 
more or less knew, but what they were for was the question that 
began to stir.’ 

The best part of his life was to be spent answering this question. 
It would, of course, be some years before he could give the direct 
and splendid ‘answer’ of his fiction. But at least now, with the 
structure of his character tentatively established, with an in- 
creasingly clear sense of his true identity, he was beginning to 
assemble the elements of his ‘answer’. The contemplative conscious- 
ness, a marvellously exact instrument for registering impressions— 
or what James specified as ‘felt aspects, images, apprehended living 
relations, and impressions of the stress of life’—this faculty lay at 
the centre of James’s genius. But it was also part of his genius (in 
both senses of the word), part of the nature of his ‘impressions’ that 
they should flow freely into the public world and assume the pal- 
pable form of art. This extension, this completion of identity, would 
require time, maturity, favouring occasions, provocations from 
within and without. It would also require precisely that which James 
had a troubled conviction his life at this time strikingly lacked, 
namely ‘a substantial continuity of experience’. 

The fracture in experience which pained him most was the break 
in connection between ‘life’ and ‘knowledge’. His use of these terms 
is distinctively Jamesian, and the tension he finds between them is 
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not what it would commonly be taken to be. As I pointed out before, 
the whole flavour of life for James lay in knowing: in knowing but 
not in knowledge. ‘Knowledge’ was the fixed and the formulated, 
‘of which the terrible name was simply science, otherwise learning, 
and learning exclusively by books’. ‘Life’, on the other hand, was 
never anything else but ‘the impressions’, or his kind of knowing, 
the exercise of a trembling alive, superlatively exact faculty of 
response to experience: and, in particular, to a part of experience 
that for most of us is obscure and conjectural, the huddled confusion 
of motive and feeling, impulse and intention. His ‘impressions’ 
made him the poet and the analyst of the implicit in human action. 
But he was uneasy about relying on his unsupported impressions. 
He felt that his impressions, his interpretations of faint, fleeting 
signals from the undergrowth of human action, required sanction 
and verification. They needed the backing of knowledge, ‘the stout 
stiff hard-grained underside that would hold them together’. When, 
however, he tried to fit them together, when he tried to make life 
and knowledge agree, he found they would not square at all. Indeed, 
the liveliest of all his ‘impressions’ was that ‘life and knowledge 
were simply mutual opposites, one inconsistent with the other’. 
The remarkable thing about James’s treatment of this conflict 
between ‘life’ and ‘knowledge’ is that it is at once markedly 
personal and thoroughly representative. It is unmistakably indivi- 
dual in tone, expression and feeling: there is a purely Jamesian 
touch in his finding it, with all the anxiety it occasioned him, a 
source of satisfaction and even of exhilaration. The tension between 
these two parts of experience, he realized, tightened awareness. The 
drama involved in the conflict between ‘life’ and ‘knowledge’ made 
‘consciousness’ he says—‘under whichever of the two names one 
preferred to entertain it—supremely intense and interesting’. This 
was one of those additional complexities, those oddly discrepant 
notes, which appealed irresistibly to him. They appealed to him 
because ‘there is always, thank goodness, a saving sharpness . . . or 
complexity of consequence in the intelligence completely alive’. 
‘The intelligence completely alive’ brings up into lucidity elements 
of experience which in the rest of us lie deep and hardly understood. 
It clarifies our dim guesses and defines our vague gestures. And no 
major discovery of a great artist, brought up from the depths of 
his own self, is ever wholly alien to a central humanity. These fish 
swim in every quarter of the human ocean. And so with this. The 
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conflict in James is only the image and figure of a general human 
stress, the antagonism between initial, personal experience, and 
experience which is common, impersonal and formulated. 

We see it not just in the struggle of a genius like James to con- 
struct a coherent identity but over a great range of human action. 
Other forms of the same thing appear, at one extreme, in the 
disagreement between a new poetic sensibility and the traditional 
pattern of feeling; and, at the other extreme, in the quarrel in a 
child’s life between his untutored experience and the established 
formality of learning. The fundamental conflict is never utterly 
resolved; some opposition, some resistance is inevitable in any 
intense and intelligent living. But the sharpness of the division 
between ‘life’ and ‘knowledge’ has to be mitigated to some degree if 
character is to be formed and talent realized. An intolerabie tension 
blocks one and chokes the other. This did not happen to James 
largely because the circumstances of his life led him to the one 
tenable solution of this problem. He discovered a context, a world 
hospitable to his nature and responsive to its peculiar demands, an 
economy in which the actualities and possibilities, the relations and 
directions of his life combined to make ‘a more constituted and 
sustained act of living’. 

It was England which offered him this total environment. England 
and not the vaguer ‘Europe’ to which the credit has sometimes been 
given. On this point James’s view is unusually positive and unquali- 
fied. He remembers the day, the First of March, 1869, when there 
opened before him an opportunity that affected him then and there 
as ‘the happiest, the most interesting, the most alluring and 
beguiling, that could ever have opened before a somewhat disabled 
young man who was about to complete his twenty-sixth year’. 
‘Treasures of susceptibility’ lay waiting to be enjoyed, and ‘immedi- 
ate intensities of appreciation’ to be felt. His life, he saw, was to 
be henceforward simply a prolongation of the act of arriving in 
Engiand, or of re-arriving after nine years’ absence, ‘in the gusty, 
cloudy, overwhelmingly English morning’. If I stress that it was 
England and not Europe which made possible ‘the substantially 
continuous experience’ and reunited ‘life’ and ‘knowledge’, this is 
not at all to suggest that there was involved in this any diminution 
of James’s ‘Americanness’. There is no warrant in his account of 
his life or in his work as a novelist for supposing that he was ever 
anything else but thoroughly and fully American. England provided 
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the opaque surface, the massiveness of assumption, the tangle of 
implication, all that oblique and entailed complexity for the active, 
contemplative concern of his unencumbered, daylight, American 
consciousness. 

During these first English days James’s impression was of the 
palpable atmosphere pressing insistently upon him. A dense and 
richly loaded presence confronted him on all sides, and it is above 
all the solidity and weight of English life, both individual and 
social, that every turn of phrase evokes: ‘he gorged on the general 
atmospheric richness’; ‘politics walked abroad in England, so that 
one might supremely bump against them’; ‘condemned the human 
article over here was to live, on whatever terms, in thickness— 
instead of being free. . . .. This was a kind of weather worlds away 
from the clear, bright, empty air of America, and it had an over- 
whelming attraction for a sensibility which loved ambiguity, was 
susceptible only to the embodied and the illustrated, and looked 
for an order in which ‘contrast flared and flourished and through 
which discrimination could unexhaustedly riot.’ “The place, the 
places, bristled so for every glance with expressive particulars,’ and 
not an item, an image, an aspect, was lost or missed. ‘I was again 
and again in the aftertime to win back the homeliest notes of the 
impression, the damp and darksome light washed in from the steep, 
black, bricky street, the crackle of the strong draught of the British 
“sea-coal” fire, much more confident of its function I thought, than 
the fires I had left, the rustle of the thick, stiff, loudly unfolded and 
refolded Times, the incomparable truth to type of the waiter, truth 
to history, to literature, to poetry, to Dickens, to Thackeray, posi- 
tively to Smollet and to Hogarth, to every connection that could help 
me to appropriate him and his setting, an arrangement of things 
hanging together with a romantic rightness that had the force of 
a revelation.’ 

This was the context in which Henry James was able to complete 
his construction of a coherent identity, and in which the idea of the 
discontinuity of life and knowledge gave way to ‘the idea of con- 
nectibility . . . stretching away and away .. .’. But James’s account 
is more than a sensitive rendering of an important personal experi- 
ence. It also offers something like a set of specifications for any 
context which will encourage this phase of human growth. Among 
these specifications three are insisted upon with especial firmness. 
To be capable of nourishing an instinct ‘of the life-loving, life- 
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searching sort’, a context must show to the participant a certain 
receptiveness, it must respond to his faculty of recognition, and it 
must embody a system of reference. 

The kind of acceptance James found in England was easy and 
intimate, a casual hospitality in which there was nothing pressing 
or blatant. Its reticence and indirectness were very agreeable to 
James who was shamelessly indifferent to ‘visibly provoked or 
engineered phenomena . . . but open to those of . . . the ambushed 
or suffered sort’. He moved so easily and smoothly into this new 
context that ‘while the fact of difference all round me was immense, 
the embarrassment of it was nil’. He was like a person abruptly 
introduced into a preoccupied and animated circle and yet so 
miraculously aware of the matters conversed about as to need no 
word of explanation before joining in. He took to the environment 
and the environment took to him; and if this was so, if he was at 
once so much at home, this was because his attitude to everything 
that happened to him included in it an element of recognition: of 
recognition, one insists, not simply of primary awareness, however 
sympathetic. He fell at once into the natural unstrained manner of 
one who knows what he is doing because he has known it before. 
He had known it in literature, and now he knew it in life. Life, in 
fact, verified literature and corroborated imagination. Life now 
‘represented at once a chain stretching off to heaven knew where, 
but far into one’s future at least, one’s possibilities of life, and every 
link and pulse of which it was going accordingly to be indispen- 
sable, besides being delightful and wonderful, to recognize. Recog- 
nition, I dare say, was what remained through the months to come, 
the liveliest principle at work’. 

‘Recognition’ —‘I knew what everything meant’—helped him to 
establish a personal connection with England, or rather London, 
that another might have taken a life-time to form. And what he 
‘recognized’ with the keenest pleasure was a social order in which 
relationships, however muddled: or unjust they might be, issued 
from a place below the level of convenience or arrangement or 
function. The members of this society were held together in an 
organic system ‘which attached itself to objects, often I saw, by no 
merit or virtue—above all repeatedly by no “cleverness”—of their 
own, but just by the luck of history, by the action of multiplicity of 
circumstance’. The result was that character and action had a more 
than personal, more than individual weight, dignity and interest. 
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There was a correspondence and interdependence of ‘producing 
causes and produced creatures’. The English were involved in a 
picture, they were components in an intricate composition. ‘The 
beauty was thus at such a rate that people had references, and that 
a reference was then to my mind, whether in a person or an object, 
the most glittering, the most becoming ornament possible . . .’ 
English life, for all its absurdities, its dowdiness and perversion, for 
all ‘its unabashed, insular conformity’ hung together in ‘a scheme 
of manners’, rich enough to contain ‘accumulations of suffered 
experience’ and powerful enough to invest the smallest element in 
it with something of its total character. There was nothing that 
wasn’t imbedded in the scheme and nothing that did not borrow 
from it a touch of distinction or catch an echo of the communal 
Sagacity. 

‘The scheme of manners’ was to be shattered during the course 
of James’s life-time, its confident authority questioned, its sincerities 
turned to mere plausibilities. But in these autobiographical studies, 
under a touch as sympathetic as it is skilled, this extinct society is 
revived. The detail of the treatment enables us thoroughly to savour 
the specific quality of mid-Victorian life. At the same time the 
generality of James’s reflections, conclusions, comparisons, increases 
our understanding of its significance, and above all its significance 
as a context in which human identity could be fostered. James’s 
speculations on his life suggest standards by which we may estimate 
the strength and weakness not only of Victorian society but also of 
today’s, and purposes which can illuminate our groping efforts 
towards remodelling the context of our own lives. To read James’s 
memories, to attend to ‘the saved intensity’ of the images and the 
constant play of analytic intelligence, is to be helped to make what 
he calls ‘an act of acquisition of the life-loving, life-searching sort’. 
By such an act one appropriates elements for one’s own identity 
and takes possession of the insight of an analyst of genius. One adds 
an increment to one’s own nature and a new category of under- 
standing to one’s sense of society. 
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ALONG the eastern coast of the United States are scattered a number 
of towns and cities, formerly flourishing centres out of which present- 
day America has evolved, but which subsequently stopped growing. 
One such town is the 18th century seaport of Annapolis, former 
metropolis of the newly-established State of Maryland. Annapolis 
today finds itself largely confined to offering retired naval officers 
and sentimental tourists a haven of peace and poetry, with its his- 
toric monuments and authentic ‘Colonial’ homes that have been 
spared from the ravages of housing projects. The brick-paved side- 
walks of this quiet city are lined with bright hedges and well-kept 
lawns. These serve as settings for venerable structures such as the 
Old Treasury where American weapons were hurriedly forged dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War, and the Capitol, in which the governor 
of Maryland keeps two large portraits of Charles the First and his 
consort Maria-Henrietta, sent to Annapolis three centuries ago by 
the Court of Saint James. Along tree-shaded streets which preserve 
faithfully their pre-Revolutionary names, Duke of Gloucester Street, 
King George Street, the passer-by can see glimpses of carefully 
restored homes. These are beautiful red brick houses with white 
shutters, proud remnants of the past glory of a colonial capital-city. 

Among the more historic monuments of this aristocratic little port 
on the Severn River the buildings of St. John’s College are of 
particular interest. St. John’s is the third college’ founded within 
the present-day United States, since it traces its origin to King 
William’s School, the first free school established in America (1696). 
Curiously enough, it was within St. John’s peaceful setting of formal 
gardens and century-old oak trees, in the very building where the 
nephews of George Washington and Francis Scott Key, author of 
the Star Bangled Banner, had received a humanistic training in 
Latin, Greek and philosophy, that a pedagogical revolution took 
place some twenty-five years ago, which has only recently begun 
to make its mark on American education. 
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The first colleges within the United States, it should be noted, were 
primarily founded to train ministers and produce gentlemen. This 
aim was largely accomplished by a fixed programme of Latin, 
Greek, and English, along with a smattering of philosophy, modern 
languages and sciences. During the nineteenth century, however, 
with the gradual transformation in society, German erudition and 
specialization eventually dominated higher education in America 
and gave rise to the so-called elective system, by which the student, 
after having taken a limited number of required courses, was almost 
completely free to choose the subjects which interested him most. 
For the young man whose only ambition was to obtain a degree, 
the elective system offered the possibility of avoiding difficult courses 
and winning the coveted ‘sheepskin’ with a minimum of effort. 

The American in the process of drawing up the heterogeneous list 
of courses that this elective system allowed has often been compared 
to a man in a self-service cafeteria, picking up an incongruous and 
possibly indigestible mixture of dishes to suit his passing fancy. On 
the other hand, thanks to the option given to the student, it was 
thought that he would be freed from the strait-jacket of a rigid pro- 
gramme of traditional studies. Thus he would be better able, after 
beginning with a few general ‘survey’ courses, to concentrate more 
successfully on some special field of interest. This educational prac- 
tice was especially advocated by Harvard University, where, at the 
end of the nineteenth century, except for English and a foreign 
language obligatory for all Freshmen, undergraduate students had 
only one required course. St. John’s College, like most of the other 
institutions of higher learning in the United States, blindly followed 
the Harvard pattern. 

During the period of disillusionment that followed the first World 
War Americans began to express doubts about an elective system 
which had produced so many first-class technicians, doctors, 
engineers and scientists. Although, some educators said, these 
specialists were very capable in their fields through technical train- 
ing, they could only see the world and its political, social, cultural 
and economical problems through the peephole of their specializa- 
tion. They did not possess a panoramic view of a rapidly shrinking 
universe. 

The first formal rebellion against the elective system in American 
education was spear-headed in 1931 by Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
President of the University of Chicago. Hutchins restricted registra- 
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tion in the College to students who had only completed two years 
of high school. He imposed on these carefully selected students a 
sequence of required courses for their first two years. The pro- 
gramme of studies was based on detailed reading and analysis of 
a selected list of ‘Great Books’ and was intended to arouse in the 
student a greater sense of history and stimulate original and per- 
sonal thinking. The student could then specialize on some particular 
subject-matter in the last two years of his college training. 

Several years after this educational innovation of an ‘integrated’ 
curriculum, which included the study of the humanities and social 
sciences for three years, physics and biology, mathematics, English, 
history and a foreign language for one year, and especially a final 
course entitled ‘Observation, Interpretation, Integration’, the move- 
ment spread to the eastern coast of America. One of the most sig- 
nificant steps in the ‘rebellion’ against the elective system took place 
in 1937, when the venerable St. John’s College took up the challenge 
and revamped its entire curriculum. 

In a Catalogue which, I believe, is destined to be a landmark in 
American pedagogical practice, the administration of this hitherto 
traditional college explained its new curriculum and advanced 
arguments to justify its complete change in studies: 


The St. John’s Program has selected a number of books, the sign- 
posts on the various roads of our tradition, as it were, and has 
organized a comprehensive curriculum around them. For in these 
books, they present to the student the substance of human experience, 
the elements out of which it is built, the whole range of questions that 
have to be raised and of answers that can be given. It is one thing, 
however, to approach these books with the concern and armature of 
a scolar, and another to experience their impact directly, within the 
frame of our natural interests and unexamined opinions. This latter 
is a frame of mind that the curriculum presupposes in the beginning. 
The process of learning consists in the gradual transformation of this 
frame, through the acquisition of intellectual skills that enable the 
student to examine his own assumptions and free his mind for a 
better understanding and real insight. The great themes of the tradition 
become alive and meaningful in this process. And the acquisition of 
those intellectual skills indicates that the discipline of the liberal arts 
has taken hold of the learning mind. 


The methods advocated for carrying out this ambitious reading 
programme were, of course, entirely different from the traditional 
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American system, inherited from the nineteenth century. The core 
and substance of the St. John’s programme was to be centred for 
the entire four years in the readings, undertaken in common from 
the ‘Great Books’, followed up by group-discussions. The leading 
currents of European and American thought, it was felt, have been 
expressed in a few hundred volumes. Whether they be books on 
mathematics, or books of poetry, whether they were written on 
scientific, metaphysical, ethical or theological subjects, they were not 
to be merely admired as objects in an art gallery but rather to be 
actually read. 

The faculty at St. John’s, renamed ‘tutors’, and all on the same 
footing, (the entire teaching hierarchy of ‘instructor’, ‘assistant pro- 
fessor’, etc., having been completely scrapped), no longer taught 
dogmatic ‘survey courses’. Surrounded at a round table by a group 
of ten or less students, they conducted ‘tutorials’, that is, they were 
to try, as far as possible to have the subject matter of the ‘Great 
Books’ presented by the students themselves or by using the Socratic 
method, stimulate from the students’ answers, questions and dis- 
cussion. ‘The books are the real teachers. The faculty act as an 
intermediary between the books and the student.’ 

The reading of literary texts was to be done, whenever feasible, 
from complete editions and in the original language. Accordingly 
all students at St. John’s must for nine months devote one hour, five 
days a week, to a tutorial in a foreign language. Greek is studied for 
the first two years, German during the third year and French in the 
fourth year.? Thus for example, Plato could be read in Greek, Kant 
in German, La Fontaine in French, and Shakespeare, of course, in 
the Elizabethan text. Other authors, such as the Latins, Vergil and 
Marcus Aurelius, the Italians Dante and Machiavelli, the Spaniard 
Cervantes, and selected Russian novelists, to cite only a few of more 
than two hundred writers on the list, are available in the College 
library in good translations, some of which have been made by 
the ‘tutors’ to replace unsatisfactory texts. 

After a detailed reading of the Elements of Euclid (in English!) 
and the Conics of Apollonius in a ‘tutorial’, more conventional 
courses in mathematics are undertaken and continued five hours per 
week during the four-year programme. Two afternoons each week, 
the students devote three hours studying biology, chemistry and in 
making scientific experiments in the laboratory. A recent innovation 
is the tutorial in music. During this class all students are introduced 
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to the fundamentals of musical theory and group-singing. They 
audit and analyse systematically selected masterpieces, such as the 
chorales of Bach, the Beethoven string quartets, and operas of 
Wagner and Verdi. Students are expected to familiarize themselves 
with the scores and listen to recordings of these compositions just 
as they would prepare a dialogue of Plato or a fable of La Fontaine. 

Twice a week groups of fifteen to twenty students meet in what 
St. John’s calls ‘Seminars’, during which the tutors lead discussions 
of supplementary readings from the ‘Great Books’ that the students 
are supposed to have done since the previous meeting. They likewise 
attend concerts, formal lectures and theatrical performances given 
at the College once or twice a week by representative artists. In 
addition, each student is directed individually in his studies and 
readings by a tutor assigned to this responsibility by the Administra- 
tion and during his fourth year, still under the guidance of his 
counsellor, must write a short thesis on some problem encountered 
in the course of his studies. 

Lodged, as most of them are, in the old residence halls dating 
from the early nineteenth century (provided, of course, with all 
modern comforts), these students, some 300, of whom about one- 
third are girls, lead a secluded, well-nigh monastic existence while 
in residence. As the College Catalogue states it: 


Perhaps the most obvious distinctive mark of St. John’s College is 
the fact that all students of the same year are reading the same books 
at the same time with the same immediate preparation. This may be 
the week when all freshmen are learning the Greek alphabet; or it may 
be the weeks when they are meeting the highest type of Greek mathe- 
matics in the fifth book of Euclid’s Elements, or may be the time of 
the first assignment in Thucydides when the seminar leaders are won- 
dering if the students will get the implications of liberty in Pericles’ 
funeral oration. These are the educational realities that a common 
schedule marks and emphasizes. 


The motion pictures have revealed in detail to the entire world 
the spectacular football games between rival universities in America, 
in which eleven athletes represent a student-body of ten thousand or 
so. It is true, of course, that the interest in such athletic contests has 
diminished somewhat in recent years. But the questionable custom 
of bestowing athletic ‘scholarships’, by waivering expenses such as 
matriculation fees and lodging, for young men selected far more 
for their athletic prowess than for their intellectual attainments, is an 
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abuse that is far from extinct in many American colleges and uni- 
versities. St. John’s, as might be suspected, recognizes the utility 
of a reasonable programme in physical education. Instead, however, 
of fostering the intensive training of a small group of semi-profes- 
sional athletes who usurp most of a school’s athletic facilities and 
present a sort of gladiators’ exhibition before thousands of shouting 
students at contests with rival institutions, the administration at St. 
John’s encourages intramural sports between the various clubs and 
residence halls on the campus. There is consequently, active par- 
ticipation by about seventy-five per cent of the student body in the 
College athletic facilities, which include playing-fields and a boat- 
house and sailboats. 

The pedagogical experiment that has been described above has 
aroused and is still arousing much discussion, pro and con, in 
American educational circles. All the more so since the list of ‘Great 
Books’, which begins with Homer and ends, at the present writing, 
with the Charter of the United Nations, has been subject to constant 
revision on the part of the tutors. There is really nothing new in 
this programme, some of its sharper opponents maintain; it is 
nothing else than the old Socratic method in vogue in Plato’s day 
and since abandoned. Have not the Jesuits, others object, been 
advocating since the sixteenth century some such system in their 
Ratio Studiorum?? 

Although St. John’s College is, as pointed out in the beginning 
of this article, a venerable institution for American standards, having 
been founded in 1696, its new four-year curriculum based on the 
‘Great Books’ dates from 1937. The oldest graduates under the new 
regime are not yet forty-five years of age. It would doubtless be 
premature to attempt to evaluate the worldly success of these early 
graduates. The future historian will be in a better position to say 
whether or not St. John’s College has evolved a system of instruction 
in which the more lasting pages of our humanistic past have been 
presented for fruitful analysis and assimilation by adolescent minds. 


NOTES 


1 The term college is here used in the American sense, that is a four-year 
institution of higher learning, functioning either as the undergraduate part of a 
university or as a self-sustaining unit. The student normally enters the ‘college’ at 
the age of 17 or 18, upon completion of four years of high school, and receives a 
bachelor" s degree. 

‘At one time Latin was included in addition to the three languages now 
mek This resulted in a scattering of energies with no real and lasting profit to 
the student . . . Moreover, the amazing deterioration in our linguistic habits and 
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the almost total lack of grammatical training shown by many secondary school 
graduates make it particularly difficult for them to assimilate the subtlety of Greek 
grammar and syntax in a single year.’ Catalogue, 1953, p. 20. 

3 Thus we read in the Catalogue of the College of Arts and Sciences of a 
Jesuit institution, Georgetown University, Washington, D.C.: ‘Traditionally, the 
Jesuit Code of Liberal Education was based on the conviction that the objective of 
the Liberal Arts College is best realized through the abiding values to found 
in the Greek and Latin classics .. . The social and technological advances of 
more recent times have led to the inclusion of natural and social sciences unknown 
to the Renaissance gentlemani . . . But the older values must be preserved: other- 
wise we are training a generation of men without roots in the past . . . The vice 
of complete electivism and premature specialization is to be avoided by the in- 
clusion of a large number of prescribed and constant courses designed to preserve 
the values of a liberal education.’ 
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THE DECLINE OF THE EDUCATIVE FAMILY 


F. MUSGROVE 
Lecturer in Education, the University of Leicester 


THE year 1880, in which Mundella’s Act made compulsory school 
attendance universal,’ virtually completed the social revolution 
which had been working itself out since the close of the Middle 
Ages: in general, the Act finally signalized the triumph of public 
over private influences as formative in social life and individual 
development; in particular, it tardily recognized the obsolescence 
of the educative family, its inadequacy in modern society in child- 
care and training. (It was at this date, too, that ‘sports’, characteristi- 
cally and traditionally as private and domestic as a house-party, 
were widely superseded by organized, competitive games such as 
tennis and golf, played at a club which was publicly owned and 
managed, independent of private hospitality. Soccer and cricket 
were now organized and provided recreation on a club instead of 
a family basis.? The creation of the growing boy and the recreation 
of the grown man now found a public location: they were no longer 
a largely private, household affair.) The final stage of this revolu- 
tion from private to public emphasis in social life was fought out 
with regard to education between 1762 and 1880, between the 
publication of Rousseau’s Emile, which inspired a spirited rear- 
guard action in favour of domestic education, and the final recogni- 
tion, in England, that an ancient ideal was an anachronism and 
irreconcilable with the social needs and facts of the age. 

At the centre of the dissolution of the medieval social order was 
the decline of the all-purpose household (and institutions like the 
gilds which were modelled on it), and the invasion of the private 
by the public sphere. The marked separation in the ancient and 
medieval worlds between the public and the private, as Hannah 
Arendt has argued, was lost with the rise of the nation-state, when 
the house-hold was absorbed into society. “The striking coincidence 
of the rise of society with the decline of the family indicates clearly 
that what took place was the absorption of the family into 
corresponding social groups.”> This development has been going 
forward over four centuries, but has from time to time met with 
resistance and in some respects has been put temporarily into 
reverse. The latest phase of counter-revolution covered the years 
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after 1945 when a social and intellectual movement to restore to 
the family some of its faded significance was nurtured by current 
orthodoxies of sociological and psychological thought. 

Within medieval society families and households had a large 
measure of independence and self-sufficiency, and activities now 
regarded as public had then only private significance. Thus at the 
very summit of society, the distinction between a public and a 
private or household act was difficult to make in the management 
of affairs by the king or the barons. ‘Absolutely no distinction 
existed,’ Tout has maintained, ‘between the sovereign in his private 
capacity as owner of a great estate and master of an extensive 
domestic establishment, and the sovereign in his public capacity as 
the political ruler of the nation.’* Those officers and departments of 
state which tended to acquire a public rather than a household 
significance—the justiciar, the exchequer and the chancery—were 
brought to heel and overridden by the household departments: by 
the wardrobe in the reign of Henry III and by the chamber in the 
reign of Edward II. In the mid-thirteenth century there was still 
no distinction between household officers and officers of state, 
though such a distinction was emerging by the mid-fourteenth. 

It has been maintained that the medieval equivalent of the public 
and non-domestic was not ‘society’ but the Church.’ The Church 
gave a special education and training to those who were to serve it, 
and its clerks, through their useful literate skills, proved valuable 
servants in secular administration. But the chivalric education which 
gave a training in the social, administrative and military skills on 
which the great medieval baronial households depended, was a 
domestic affair: it was ‘given within the domestic circle of the royal 
court, the castle, and the feudal or semi-feudal household of the 
territorial magnate. The pupils in the first instance were wards of 
the head of the house, but their number was increased by the sons 
and daughters of his greater vassals and of others of similar rank’.‘ 

The decline of the social and educational significance of the 
family has not proceeded at a uniform rate. The very break up of 
the medieval order gave it temporarily a heightened prominence in 
some respects, for it was required to undertake functions in which 
other institutions were failing. As Church and gild were shorn of 
wealth and power by the early Tudors, the family was pushed for- 
ward to a position of pre-eminence in spiritual and technical instruc- 
tion. The literate parent with a Bible in the vernacular could 
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assume much of the lost authority of the priest, and the technically 
skilled parent could combine moral guidance and vocational train- 
ing for a wider circle than his own sons. This latter duty was 
required by the state: the Elizabethan Statute of Artificers was a 
deliberate move to retrieve a situation already almost lost; it con- 
ceived the family as a cell of instruction not only in vocational 
skills but also in the appropriate economic virtues. Protestantism 
itself, and particularly its extreme variant, Puritanism, gave to 
parents a type of character, an attitude of mind and a moral 
authority which for more than two centuries helped to avert their 
eclipse. 

The refusal to recognize the limits of the family’s competence 
and to expect of it more than the modern structure of society enables 
it to perform, has been a salient feature of social thought down to 
the present day. The family could not realize the high hopes of 
Elizabethan legislators: by the later seventeenth century it had 
clearly relinquished many of the more general as well as the more 
specialized requirements of child-care and training. Alice Clark has 
characterized this century as the turning point from comprehensive 
family obligations in teaching and healing the young to non-family 
professionalism: ‘When social organization rested upon the basis 
of the family, as it did up to the close of the Middle Ages, many 
of the services which now rank as professional were thought to be 
specially suited to the genius of women, and were accordingly 
allotted to them in the natural division of labour within the family.’ 
The seventeenth century saw notable modifications of this situation: 
‘First among these was the gradual emergence of the arts of teach- 
ing and healing from the domestic or family sphere to a professional 
organization.” 

The nation-state as it developed after the sixteenth century was 
at first conceived as the family writ large; until, having devoured 
the family unit and become a fully-fledged substitute for it, the 
analogy could no longer be sustained. Having usurped the family, 
it was increasingly difficult for society to justify and explain itself 
in terms of the emasculated household. 

Political theorists made use of the analogy until the late seven- 
teenth century, economists until the nineteenth. The king and his 
ministers having lost the significance they formerly derived from 
the royal household, found it in relationship with such institutions 
as parliament, national, anti-feudal and public, at least since the 
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time of Edward I:* administrative departments emerged from the 
shadowy interior of the medieval royal household and took on a 
purely national and public importance. Governmental authority was 
now conceived and justified as paternal, exercised over a family 
which was the entire nation. Sir Robert Filmer’s Patriarcha (1680) 
gave the most extreme statement of this view: the king’s authority 
was absolute, for ‘the father of a family governs by no other laws 
than his own will, not by the laws and wills of his sons or servants. 
There is no nation that allows children any action or remedy for 
being unjustly governed’.® 

This was an argument based upon frail foundations indeed: the 
very weakening of the family which its absorption by society was 
bringing about made it increasingly a feeble support for authori- 
tarian social and political theories. It was the realities of more 
modest paternal power and family pretensions in the seven- 
teenth-century England which provided Locke with arguments to 
refute Filmer’s thesis. He maintained both natural and divine rights 
for children ‘not only to a bare subsistence, but to the conveniences 
and comforts of life as far as the conditions of their parents can 
afford it’. Paternal authority was conditional: a man even other 
than the biological father could earn ‘by paternal care, a title to 
proportionable degrees of paternal power’.’° Paternal authority was 
limited and specific, ‘only for the help, instruction and preservation 
of their offspring. The paternal is a natural government, but not 
at all extending itself to the ends and jurisdictions of that which is 
political’."' 

The domestic analogy enjoyed a longer life in the field of 
economic theory. Economically, the nation was conceived as a 
super-family, conducting on a large scale affairs and transactions 
conducted by the household on a small. As the family, as a unit, 
lost much of its economic independence and self-sufficiency, the 
comparison became ever less apt. Rousseau attacked it in his 
Discourse on Political Economy (1775). “The word economy .. . 
meant originally the wise and legitimate government of the house 
for the common good of the whole family. The meaning of the 
term was then extended to the government of that great family, the 
state . . . Even if there were as close an analogy as many authors 
maintain between the state and the family, it would not follow that 
the rules of conduct proper for one of these societies would also 
be proper for the other.’ Adam Smith made use of the analogy, but 
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it dropped out of economic argument after the attack upon it by 
John Stuart Mill. Whatever cogency it may have had in an earlier 
day was clearly lost by the mid-nineteenth century. 

The significance of the family as a unit within, and in the image 
of, the national economy declined rapidly in the nineteenth century. 
The individual members of the family were less inter-dependent, 
they did not typically form a production unit (though such family 
units infiltrated for a time intact into the new factories): they were 
‘hands’, employed separately and differently, trained outside family 
institutions and a family tradition. At the level of industrial and 
commercial ownership and management the family was not widely 
displaced until the Companies Act of 1862 (although there was an 
earlier Victorian tendency for the sons of industrialists to secede 
from industry and enter the professions and public life). The Act 
of 1862 brought about the transfer of property from families to 
individuals concerned for dividends. The ironworks and mines of 
the early Industrial Revolution had often been family affairs. The 
new law helped to curtail nepotism as the owner-family was super- 
seded by shareholders and salaried managers; it also ‘legalized 
irresponsible wealth’.'? 

The basic economic, legal and educational unit was ever less the 
family and ever more the individual. This trend reached fruition 
in the later nineteenth century. Sir Henry Maine, looking back in 
1861 over the evolution of legal systems and ideas, observed that 
‘the unit of ancient society was the family, of a modern society the 
individual’.'* ‘The movement of the progressive societies has been 
uniform in one respect. Through all its course it has been dis- 
tinguished by the gradual dissolution of family dependency, and the 
growth of individual obligation in its place. The individual is 
steadily substituted for the family, as the unit of which civil laws 
take account.’" 

The diminishing social significance of the family unit, as against 
wider society, over the past four centuries has been met with 
periodic waves of counter revolution and resistance. Neither Bodin 
in sixteenth-century France nor Filmer in seventeenth-century 
England was describing an existing situation when he talked of 
paternal power and the rights and independence of the family: he 
was attempting to recall a vanished age. Filmer was not reflecting 
his own day, but harking back to the patria potestas of the ancient 
world, when he claimed in his Observations: ‘In grants and gifts that 
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have their original from God and Nature, as the power of the 
father hath, no inferior power of man can limit or make any law 
of prescription against them.’ Bodin was of opinion that ‘in any 
right ordered commonwealth, that power of life and death over 
their children which belongs to them under the law of God and of 
nature, should be restored to parents’. He regretted that such powers 
had passed away, that ‘paternal power was gradually undermined 
in the time of the decline of the Roman Empire . . . Nowadays, 
fathers having been deprived of their paternal authority . . . it is 
even suggested that the son can defend himself and resist by force 
any unjust attempt at coercion on the part of the father’.'® 

In fact it was only with great reluctance that the implications of 
the modern social order and the place in it of the family were 
recognized. Anachronistic attempts to restore the family’s social 
importance, if not the autocratic powers of the father, have re- 
peatedly militated against the child’s ability to secure the advan- 
tages that wider society could offer and the family could not. An 
inadequate domestic institution has been bolstered up when public 
institutions might have given better service. Thus Poor Law 
authorities attempted to keep the defective pauper home a going 
concern between 1795 and 1834 by a system of doles: they shrank 
from offering a public institution for the care and training of 
children whose homes were clearly inadequate for the task; upper- 
class educational enthusiasts of the same period sought to reform 
the family instead of the school and to revive and extend domestic 
education. Public authorities reached into the family and dis- 
regarded its privacy in the interests of the children only long after 
a naive faith in the universal efficacy of parental care had been 
shown to be ill-founded. 

Filmer and Bodin expressed this unbounded faith, that parents 
would, from the promptings of nature, discharge their obligations 
to their children, and that the coercion of parents was as unneces- 
sary as it was immoral. It was Bodin’s contention that: ‘A father 
is bound to educate and instruct his children, especially in the fear 
of God . . . The affection of parents for their children is so strong, 
that the law has always presumed that they will only do those things 
which are of benefit and honour to their children.’’* Filmer was of a 
similar opinion that ‘every father is bound by the law of nature to 
do his best for the preservation of his family’ and that a law of 
the land to enforce this would be superfluous. John Stuart Mill 
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would have given society the right to enforce a family to discharge 
its obligations to the children and to secure for them an adequate 
education; but he would not have given society the right to provide 
that education and so usurp the parent. 

The law relating to the relationships between parents and their 
children has come only slowly into line with the realities of the 
family’s changed position in modern society. The historic and 
increasingly inappropriate assumptions regarding the inviolability 
of the family and the wide powers and discretion of the father have 
been maintained by English Common Law which has tended to 
defend the rights of parents from the encroachment of public 
authorities. In the year 1883—just as, in fact, society was at last 
making decisive encroachments—Lord Justice Bowen, referring to 
the natural rights and duties of parents, observed: “The Court must 
not be tempted to interfere with the natural order and course of 
family life, the very basis of which is the authority of the father, 
except it be in those very special cases in which the State is called 
upon, for reasons of urgency, to set aside the parental authority 
and to intervene for itself . . . To neglect the natural jurisdiction 
of the father over the child would be to set aside the whole course 
and order of nature . . . and would disturb the very foundation of 
family life.’!” 

The long arm of the state reached into the family with coercive 
power only in the closing decades of the nineteenth century. With 
great reluctance Statute Law brought about a modification in the 
historic Common Law position of the father and the family. In the 
year of Lord Justice Bowen’s judgment, society was organizing 
itself to invade the family: the first Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children was founded in Liverpool, in 1889 the 
N.S.P.C.C. was founded and in 1895 it obtained a Royal Charter. 
Two Acts of Parliament sponsored by A. J. Mundella—the Educa- 
tion Act of 1880 and the ‘Children’s Charter’ of 1889—gave the 
child legal protection against the negligence and positive ill- 
treatment of parents. By the latter Act the courts were empowered 
to remove a child from home to a place of safety and to require the 
parents to contribute towards its upkeep. Later the police were 
empowered to remove a child from home even without a court order 
if cruelty was suspected, and in 1904 this right was extended to 
officers of the N.S.P.C.C. George Bernard Shaw appreciated the 
implications of these measures: “There is a Society for the Preven- 
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tion of Cruelty to Children which has effectually made an end of 
our belief that mothers are any more to be trusted than stepmothers, 
or fathers than slave-drivers.”"* Thus belatedly did society accept 
the implications and responsibilities of its absorption of the private 
and domestic sphere. 


Culmination of trends 


Although the decline of the family in educational as in other 
social roles was implicit in the changing structure of post-medieval 
society, it is only between the years 1762 and 1880 that the educative 
family, weakened by the impact of a quickly changing economic 
order, can be seen in full retreat, yielding to its specialized com- 
petitors in child-care and training. During this period the bourgeois 
family was relieved by the repeal of the Statute of Apprentices 
(1814) of educational duties to which it never measured up and 
which on the whole, it had only perfunctorily performed. The 
family ceased to be a training ground in industrial skills as domestic 
industry was superseded by the factory; the defective working-class 
family was displaced after 1834 by the workhouse; the private tutor 
or parent-teacher in the upper-class home by the Public School of 
the mid-century; the day-to-day supervision and socialization of 
working-class children was transferred from parents to the com- 
pulsory school in the 1870s. This displacement of the family 
occurred at a time of rapid social change which placed a strain on 
old institutions, calling for adaptation or auxiliaries, or for wholly 
new institutions. Yet even within this period, in the closing decades 
of the eighteenth century, a counter-offensive was mounted by an 
influential sector of the middle classes: professional and leisured 
upper-class men and women made a deliberate and self-conscious 
effort to keep children out of schools and under parental tuition. 
The priest, no longer necessarily celibate, was now able to join 
forces with, and even give a lead to, the secular family in establish- 
ing his home as a stronghold of domestic education. 

The coup de grace was given to domestic education by the social 
and economic changes usually summarized under the term ‘Indus- 
trial Revolution’. But the influence of the changes was indirect: 
although they profoundly modified the structure of the family and 
often seriously weakened its cohesion, a catastrophic view of the 
Industrial Revolution cannot be substantiated. The imperfections 
of the family, notable and even notorious before the acceleration 
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of economic change in the late eighteenth century, were simply 
deepened. The Poor Law old and new, the factory and the new 
town, did not bring cataclysmic changes in family life, but rather 
underlined existing deficiencies. The family often showed remark- 
able resilience under the stress of rapid social change. Its need 
for aid from outside auxiliaries was certainly increased, but not 
created, by the Industrial Revolution. In the working classes this 
need had been obvious to poor law authorities and founders of 
Charity Schools long before the classical Industrial Revolution was 
well under weigh. 

It would be wrong even to regard the period of the Industrial 
Revolution as one during which an extensive range of new industrial 
skills was called for which the family could not provide. The 
changes in industry only seldom called for more difficult or more 
novel skills than domestic industries already knew. The family as 
an educational institution was not rendered obsolete for this reason. 
Dr. Eisenstadt has recently restated the familiar, facile view of this 
alleged process: ‘Economic and professional specialization in 
modern societies is based on an accumulation of technical know- 
ledge, the transmission of which lies beyond the power of any 
family . . . Their (the schools’) institutional importance clearly 
bears witness to the shrinkage of the family’s scope of activities, 
and to the inadequacy of the family as the sole educational agency. 
In other words, they arise because family and kinship age- 
heterogeneous relations cannot ensure the smooth and continuous 
transmission of knowledge and role dispositions.’% In fact, the 
bourgeois family declined as the educator of apprentices precisely 
because there was too little knowledge for it to impart: the prolonged 
training it gave was increasingly irksome because superfluous. 

The new industries often required less skill, and semi-skilled child 
and female workers could frequently take the place formerly held 
by highly skilled men. This was particularly the case as automation 
spread through the textile industry (but rather less so in the chemical 
and iron industries). The family declined as an educational agency 
and popular schools multiplied at a time when technical changes 
were making prolonged vocational training less necessary. 
Eisenstadt asserts that the schools which emerge to eclipse the 
family under such circumstances have a ‘very strong technical-pre- 
paratory emphasis’. This is true of neither the working-class nor the 
middle-class schools which replaced family instruction at this time. 
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For even the new Public Schools of the mid-nineteenth century, 
which catered for the growing middle class, bear only an indirect 
relationship to their background of technical change. This educa- 
tional expansion took place in the middle decades of the nineteenth 
century long before any comparable expansion had taken place in 
the professions. The schools were not a response to a greater volume 
of professional opportunity created by an expanding economy: this 
opportunity lagged far behind the developments in school education. 
The growth of middle-class public education cannot find a satis- 
factory explanation in simple terms of preparation for new jobs. 
It happened in spite of the lack of jobs, to satisfy social aspirations 
and consolidate in the second generation a social-class position 
already earned by a family’s accumulation of wealth.” 

The changes associated with the Industrial Revolution displaced 
the family as a central educational agency by dethroning the 
parent. This happened partly as a result of new social attitudes 
which were in great measure a function of population trends of the 
time. David Riesman has demonstrated the relationship of basic 
personality types to phases of population change.”! The period of 
‘high growth potential’ in Western Europe, when both birth-rate 
and death-rate were high, was a time when men’s social attitudes 
were tradition-directed. The succeeding period of ‘transitional 
growth’, when the death-rate decreased, was a time when inner- 
directed characters developed: social attitudes were determined by 
the guilt mechanism, by the tendency to acquire early in life an 
internalized set of goals. The parent-image pointed the path of 
morality. With a declining birth-rate there follows a phase of 
‘incipient population decline’, when other-directed characters con- 
form to the standards of those around them, ‘sensitized to the 
expectations and preferences of others’. 

Riesman dated the phase of ‘transitional growth’ from the mid- 
seventeenth century to the end of the nineteenth. The first date is 
probably too early, at least for England. It is true that an upsurge 
of population had been an important social feature of the late 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. But the really impressive 
increase in population did not occur until the eighteenth century. 
Riesman takes as his line of demarcation between tradition-directed 
and inner-directed society the Renaissance and the Reformation.” 
These are familiar turning points in history at which, it becomes 
ever clearer, society failed to turn. Riesman’s analysis ignores the 
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massive scholarship, built upon foundations laid by Tawney, which 
has emphasized the heightened respect for tradition of immediately 
post-Reformation Europe, and the failure of the self-regulating 
individualist (kept on his moral course by what Riesman calls a 
‘psychic gyroscope’ which has been set going by parents) to emerge 
until more than a century after the Tudor breach with Rome. 

But the inner-directed character is certainly typical of a large 
sector of English society—particularly Evangelical upper-class 
circles—at the end of the eighteenth century and in the early nine- 
teenth. Parents are the key educational figures, the direction-setters 
who apply themselves seriously to getting their offspring well started 
on the right course, heading for the right life-goals. It was under 
such circumstances that families could maintain their position as 
educational institutions with parents as tutors. But with ‘incipient 
population decline’ and standards increasingly derived from wider 
society, the parent lost his educational significance and the family 
yielded place to the popular school. 

The frontiers between child and adult worlds were changing 
rapidly during the nineteenth century: the escape of the working- 
class child from domestic industrial pursuits into first the factory 
and eventualiy the elementary school, and of the middle-class child 
from domestic to public tuition, signified parental dethronement. 
The rulers were now without subjects. Even though the middle- 
class child by going to school suffered a prolonged adolescence and 
was withheld longer from adulthood, he could now form a solid 
corps with his peers against his seniors. The truncated adolescence 
of the working-class child who, through the factory, reached early 
maturity and independence, had a similar effect of limiting parental 
power. 

Margaret Mead has taught us to look for the dichotomy of child 
and adult worlds as a highly significant educational situation.“ 
Many anthropologists have looked through her eyes at the child- 
adult relationships of various non-literate societies.* A similar 
analysis of English society in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies is possible, but the picture is considerably complicated by 
considerations of social class, and by the varieties of sub-culture 
within the social classes themselves. Thus in the middle and upper 
classes hard-hunting families of the countryside and fashionable 
families of the towns tended in the eighteenth century to dismiss 
their children to remote quarters with a governess or to remote 
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seminaries with their schoolmasters; men of means and leisure, 
particularly those interested in the major religious and philosophical 
movements of the later eighteenth century and weaned to some 
extent from card-table and bottle, or those isolated from their 
wider families by geographical migration or social mobility, shared 
to a far greater extent a common life with their children. Working- 
class children who were employed in domestic industries or in 
factories shared in adult interests and pursuits; but that great 
number which very largely escaped all effective adult control lived 
in their own world of the streets. 

In spite of the complexity of this picture, a broad trend towards 
the general segregation of children of all social classes can be traced 
throughout the second half of the nineteenth century. Two 
influences made for this isolation, not in solitary, defenceless sub- 
ordination, but in solidarity and strength: the very rapidity of social 
change which made parents outmoded and behind the times, and 
changes in the family structure itself—the trend from extended to 
nuclear family systems. 

When a culture is changing rapidly, its traditional mediators, the 
parents, are superseded by age-peers. ‘When the world in which 
children already live is a different world from that in which their 
parents grew up, and when the world in which they will be adults 
will have a still different pattern, the socializing function of the age- 
group becomes very much intensified,’ concluded Margaret Mead. 
Under such circumstances the child has escaped the absolute 
despotism of parental rule for the more limited authority of its 
peers: ‘The surrogates who carry the cultural standards have 
changed,’ continued Margaret Mead. ‘They are no longer the 
parents, omnipotent and belonging to another order of being, but 
one’s everyday companions, with the same strength and weaknesses 
as oneself. Their power is transitory; by moving to another town 
one could escape them altogether, whereas to parents children are 
bound by inalienable ties.’”” The child need no longer measure up 
to the parent-image, though he must acquit himself before a jury of 
his peers. Parents have even come to collaborate in their own 
usurpation, concerned that their children should have many friends 
of the same age, becoming, even, ‘the stage managers for the meet- 
ing of three- and four-year-olds, just as in earlier eras, the adults 
managed marriages’.”* 

The revolution which has taken place has been aptly summarized 
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by Riesman: ‘The parents in the era dominated by other-direction 
lose their once undisputed role; the old man is no longer “the 
governor”—and the installer of governors. Other adult authorities 
such as the governess and the grandmother either almost disappear 
or, like the teacher, take on the new role of peer-group facilitator 
and mediator.’ Le Play noted this weakening of parental authority 
in the ‘stem-family’’ in England when he was here in the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century. He considered that “The stem- 
family type of England now shows slight symptoms of weakening. 
The fathers of families on the continent associate during their life- 
time with their heirs and thus train them by example in the practice 
of the best traditions of the family. In England the heir of a rich 
family leaves the paternal home by or before the time of his 
marriage and except for temporary visits re-enters it only after the 
death of the father and the departure of the widow. The custom of 
the cohabitation of the father and the heir was no longer practiced 
in England at the end of the eighteenth century’.” 

The extended family was shedding its grandparents and un- 
married aunts and cousins: the nuclear family, consisting only of 
parents and children, was becoming the typical family unit. This 
family pattern was a feature of an increasingly urban civilization, 
and age of population migrations and increased social mobility.*! 
The trend has received the attention of many sociologists. Burgess 
and Locke have described the change as a transition from the 
institutional to the companionship family, the former concerned to 
secure the adjustment of its members to wider society—its purpose 
essentially educational—the latter concerned to provide its members 
with mutual affection. ‘The chief historical functions of the family 
—economic, educational, recreational, health, protective, and 
religious—were found in their fullest development in the large 
patriarchal family. These historic functions have largely departed 
from the modern urban family.”? 

The extended family is inimical to the formation of age-grades 
and peer-groups: the relaxed, less embracing organization of the 
smaller nuclear family makes such external groupings possible. The 
school as a special case of age grading can emerge easily and ex- 
pand comfortably in a society composed mainly of nuclear families; 
where there are self-sufficient extended kinship patterns age- 
groups are thwarted, the child is embraced in the family bosom, 
encircled by his kin, insulated from children who are not kin. 
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Eisenstadt has drawn the following broad conclusion from his 
cross-cultural study of age-groups: ‘Within segmentary societies it 
may occur that a family or kin group (extended family, household, 
etc.) is an almost self-sufficient social unit. According to our 
analysis, no age-groups should, of course, arise in such cases . . . 
The individual’s life in these societies is encompassed within the 
fold of his family and kin group, in which he acquires not only the 
most general role dispositions necessary for the acquisition of social 
status, but also most of his concrete roles.’** Such family situations 
are usually found in pre-industrial agrarian societies such as the 
Irish, traditional Chinese, or Guatemalan. “The formal age grading 
of the modern school system does not easily strike root in these 
societies.”*4 

As the extended family declined in England, yielding its educa- 
tional functions, the school became more firmly established as the 
key educational institution. This process was not complete before 
1880: educational reformers had often deliberately restricted their 
endeavours so as to avoid encroaching on what were still conceived 
as the family’s proper responsibilities. The family needed a more 
complete substitute than day-schools after the age of five or six 
afforded. This was recognized by Mrs. Humphrey Ward who 
developed play centres for children under school age. But down to 
our own day the spread of educational institutions for children under 
five has been impeded by the ancient fear of usurping the family. 

Those specialist agents of education, the teachers themselves, 
were seriously hampered in their work until the family’s abdication 
was secured. The servility of the domestic tutor and governess was 
a byword, and their efficiency as the mentors of youth obviously im- 
paired by their dependence and sycophancy. The teacher has 
improved his social status, increased his personal dignity, and 
gained in respect and efficiency in proportion as he has moved 
from the home of his pupil and the interference and control of 
parents. The teacher of middle-class children improved his status 
and secured independence as he ceased to be typically a domestic 
tutor and became a master at a Public School in contact with 
parents infrequently and by long-distance railway. Even the teacher 
of lower middle-class children, at a central institution catering for 
a wide administrative area, was, by the early twentieth century, at 
a comfortable distance from the parents of his pupils who made 
daily journeys to school by public transport. 
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The teacher of the working-class child in the second half of the 
nineteenth century could expect his slight but important social 
distance to keep parents at arm’s length. The latter might resent 
the ‘airs’ of men who had, in the main, risen from their own social 
level, but the teacher was anxious in his new social status and care- 
fully preserved an aloof superiority.** The period 1846-62 was 
a time of high standing for elementary teachers: as quasi-civil 
servants they received part of their salary direct from the central 
government. The decentralizing measures of Robert Lowe threw 
them back under the control of local managers, parents, very often, 
of their pupils. Their status and terms of service suffered and they 
were driven to trade union organization in self-defence. The Act 
of 1902 removed control from the immediate locality to County 
Hall and the teacher recovered his self-confidence. This has been 
deplored by some. ‘In the education of their children . . . (parents) 
have no voice at all. It is administered in a standardized form by a 
committee of middle-class people in the neighbouring town,” 
lamented George Bourne. There was no lamentation from the 
teachers whose standing and morale recovered as parents retreated. 

Where universal, compulsory and free education has been 
financed principally and directly by local taxation, as in much of 
North America, parents as citizens and school managers have con- 
tinued to dominate the teacher,’ and the latter’s status—and 
probably in consequence his effectiveness—have suffered accord- 
ingly. Family interference is inimical to educational health. History 
has vindicated Helvetius’s strictures on domestic education and his 
plea for a strictly non-parental variety, rather than the sentimental 
hankering for maximum parental participation expressed by his 
contemporary English critics. 

This is not to deny that domestic education has had its triumphs. 
Dr. Nicholas Hans has sampled the eminent men of the eighteenth 
century, and the 3,500 men selected from the Dictionary of National 
Biography for the period 1685-1785 included 28-5 per cent who 
were educated at home. A quarter of the peers’ sons and a third of 
the gentry’s were educated domestically. The investigation of a 
sample of 680 scientists of the age revealed that 10-5 per cent had 
received no schooling but had educated themselves at home, 13-9 
per cent had served apprenticeships, and 21-18 per cent had received 
a systematic domestic education. If all three groups can be regarded 
as in some sense the products of domestic education, they form a 
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total of 45-6 per cent compared with 54-4 per cent educated at 
schools. Eminent women were to an even greater extent the product 
of domestic education: 52-5 per cent of Dr. Hans’s sample of 120 
were educated at home, 9-1 per cent educated themselves at home.** 

Contemporaries were aware that eminent people often emerged 
from private, domestic tuition, but at least one critic was of the 
opinion that this proved nothing to the credit of the system, since 
ability would get itself recognized whatever the method of 
education. M. D. Hill asked in 1822 ‘whether, in the present state 
of things, private education is more successful than public?’ He 
proceeded to attack the method of accountancy to be employed by 
Dr. Hans a century and a half later: ‘We can only appeal to the 
reader’s experience; for a very fallacious estimate will be formed 
by counting the names of great men who have been educated by 
either mode, as Rousseau justly observes, “Education is intended 
for common minds, genius will evolve itself’.’* 

But it was by no means clear to Hill writing in 1822 that public 
education would almost entirely supersede education in the (middle- 
class) home. Domestic education still enjoyed the popularity which 
had led to its extension in the closing decades of the eighteenth 
century, when Edgeworth and Day were its outstanding exponents. 
But between Hill’s writing in 1822 and observations on domestic 
education by Professor Pillans in 1859, domestic tuition had 
dwindled to a practice of a small minority. Private, domestic tutors, 
wrote Pillans, ‘form a class of teachers numerically inconsiderable 
as part of the great staff of public instructors, and the number of 
their pupils bears a still smaller proportion to the entire body of 
British youth’. 

Charlotte Mason shrewdly recognized and sought to modify the 
triumph of the school over the family in the 1880s and 90s. She 
lamented that ‘The love of ease, the love of favour, the claims of 
other work, are only some of the causes which lead to a result disas- 
trous to society—the abdication of parents’. She believed that ‘such 
abdication is as immoral as it is mischievous’.*! She was aware of 
the triumph of the school as an association of age-peers over the 
authority of parents. She spoke of the times in family life when 
relationships were strained, ‘and of these, the moment when the 
child feels himself consciously a member of the school republic 
is one of the most trying. Now, all the tact of the parents is called 
into play. Now, more than ever, it is necessary that the child should 
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be aware of the home authority, just as he may know how he 
stands, and how much he is free to give the school’. 

Charlotte Mason’s founding of the Parents’ National Educational 
Union in 1887 and the establishment of the ‘House of Education’ in 
1892 at Ambleside to train governesses and provide courses in 
education for (middle-class) mothérs, were a recognition of parental 
dethronement and an attempt to’ secure parental reinstatement. But 
although she looked forward to a renewal of parental effort, it was 
to be in a more limited field than advocated, for instance, by 
Rousseau: the school could not now be disregarded, but had to 
be reckoned with. Mothers would themselves educate their children 
up to the age of seven or eight* and thereafter the school would 
take over. But the parent should refuse to be wholly eliminated at 
this stage: mother and father should ‘keep up with their children, 
should know where they are and how they are getting on in their 
studies, should look into their books, give an eye to their written 
work, be ready with an opinion, a hint, a word of encouragement’. 
Although this was useful to pupil and schoolmaster, ‘of far more 
consequence is it that the parents themselves keep their place as 
heads of the family’.“ 

The public schools had expanded even as domestic tuition had 
become more widespread between 1780 and 1830. The expanding 
middle class, particularly those families enriched by the French 
Wars, could employ a greater number both of domestic tutors and 
Public Schoolmasters. Eton, Harrow, Charterhouse, Rugby and 
Shrewsbury all increased in number and reputation at this time; 
only Westminster suffered a decline.** But the 1830s was the time 
when public education for the middle-classes secured its decisive 
victory over private tuition. The criticism of the Public Schools was 
at its most insistent in the early thirties: the school must either 
respond to it or perish. ‘In politics, religion, and education, revolt 
against existing conditions grew in volume and strength. Liberal 
and reactionary criticism increased both in power and effectiveness 
until it reached an unparalleled intensity in the thirties. By 1835 
it had become clear that if no reforms were to occur the middle 
classes would desert the schools entirely." Reformers were fortu- 
nately at hand and the situation was saved for public education.” 

The function of the family as an educational institution cannot 
be made intelligible save in terms of competing and co-operating 
institutions with educational and quasi-educational purposes: the 
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factory, the school, the gang—the organizations which claimed 
the time and allegiance of young people. The family cannot be 
understood solely in terms of its own structure and function, only 
in terms of its conflict and co-operation with other social institu- 
tions.“ This is not merely to say that the history of the family must 
be written against a background of general social history: it must 
be written in terms of its interaction with its rivals and auxiliaries, 
showing how alternative institutions arose when they could more 
satisfactorily satisfy urgent educational and social needs.” 

Thus the decline of the educational functions of the middle-class 
family in the nineteenth century cannot be explained without 
reference to the revival of the Public Schools and the founding of 
proprietary schools. When Mack looked at the problem from the 
other side, seeking an explanation for the growth into popularity 
and prosperity of the Public Schools between 1780 and 1860, he 
almost entirely neglected to study the middle-class family, which 
alone could have carried his analysis beyond the merely descriptive 
level and have provided an examination of social causes. He 
frequently explains the revival of the Public Schools in terms of 
the accident of headmasters’ personalities. He has difficulty in 
explaining why seventeenth-century country gentry, who had 
wealth and assured status without the prop of any special kind of 
education, should gradually turn towards the Public Schools. His 
answer is: Dr. Busby. ‘Undoubtedly the most important single 
influence, however, was the reputation of Busby at Westminster.’® 
He has similar difficulties in accounting for the attraction of the 
newly enriched middle classes of the early nineteenth century to 
the new proprietary boarding schools. His answer this time: Dr. 
Arnold. Mack quotes the example of Henry Sidgwick’s mother 
who, though she had a rooted dislike of the Public Schools because 
of their low moral tone, sent her son to one because she had heard 
(from E. W. Benson) that Arnold had reformed them.*' ‘If the 
demands of the middle classes were responsible for the founding 
of schools and for some of their features, only the good repute 
that Arnold gave to the idea of a Public School can account for 
the fact that these schools became large boarding schools.’ The 
demand of the middle classes for school education (as opposed, 
say, to domestic tuition, continental seminaries or the Grand Tour) 
is presumed to require no explanation, and the type of school 
chosen is explained in terms of a single individual’s influence. 
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Mack is by no means society-blind in his approach to the Public 
School. He is, indeed, concerned to relate its fortunes to contem- 
porary political and social trends. He attacks those ‘romantic inter- 
preters’ who ‘have contended that schools were living organisms 
developing in terms of some mystical principle.’ So he provided 
a backcloth of social history in which were emphasized significant 
social ‘forces’: ‘the history of the Public Schools seems most 
satisfactorily explained when viewed as the expression of the 
psychological, economic, and other forces that determined general 
and especially upper class behaviour.’ But in concentrating on 
these great abstractions, on ‘forces’ such as ‘liberalism’, ‘conserva- 
tism’, ‘reaction’, and ‘liberal-conservatism’, he neglects the analysis 
of concrete interaction, the actual impact of other institutions. 

Neither mid-nineteenth century Public Schools nor middle-class 
families are intelligible save in terms of their interactions and 
exchange of function. As nurseries of the nation’s élite, the pro- 
prietary schools since the mid-nineteenth century have taken over 
the role of the earlier family with its private tutor. The nine major 
Public Schools** continued to make substantially the same contri- 
bution to the élite examined by Dr. Hans—28 per cent in the 
eighteenth century and 28 still at the end of the nineteenth; but 
whereas 38 per cent of the eighteenth-century élite had been 
educated domestically, 40 per cent of the late nineteenth-century 
sample came from fifty-one independent schools represented on 
the Head Masters’ Conference.® 


The revalued parent 


The family has recovered some of its lost status since 1945. 
Pre-war intellectuals, particularly of the left, had often belittled 
it as an outmoded ‘bourgeois’ institution; anthropologists, socio- 
logists, psychologists, psycho-analysts and educationists have since 
rescued its reputation and insisted on its value and importance. 
They have frequently over-stated their case, and have ignored the 
social context in which the family must operate as well as the 
moral purposes of our present-day social democracy and the 
function of education in realizing them. The decline of the family 
in the past helped to release the individual to find his level in 
wider society according to his merits; the contemporary re-emphasis 
of the family threatens to restore its influence on the child’s 
prospects and future status. 
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Some family influence on a child’s life-chances remains inevi- 
table. Although the family has retreated in the past hundred years 
into the educational background, its indirectly educational 
influence remains powerful. The child’s intelligence will bear a 
positive relationship to the size of the family into which he has 
been born, and the larger the family the lower it is likely to be.” 
Verbal development, which is closely related to the development 
of general intelligence, is also likely to be facilitated in small 
families in which children interact more often and directly with 
adults.** Other family circumstances appear to have an equally 
important bearing on a child’s educational potentialities. Birth- 
order at least in the lower social classes is closely related to 
scholastic achievement: eldest and only children tend to do well, 
intermediates and youngsters to shine less brightly. The working- 
class family frequently makes ambitious plans for the first-born, 
particularly if male, encourages his scholastic and social advance- 
ment, and unwittingly aids it by imposing responsibility and 
demanding individual initiative and resourcefulness in family life.” 

Anthropologists and social psychologists who have investigated 
kinship and personality in African, West Indian and Polynesian 
societies have turned their attention to the English family and 
revealed its often unsuspected influence.” Freudian psycho-analysts 
have always insisted on the crucial significance of family relation- 
ships for the developing personality in the first five years of life. 
Some family patterns quite clearly develop attributes in children 
which are an asset in academic work and professional careers; others 
do not. Working-class parents’ aspirations and expectations of their 
children are an important influence on the latter’s attitudes to 
school-work and on the value they place on academic studies;®' but 
the ability of the child to profit fully from the educational oppor- 
tunities which are now offered depends largely on the personality 
pattern he has developed through his relationships with parents and 
siblings in his earliest years. The basic personality of working-class 
subcultures has been explored in the East End of London,® in 
Liverpool’s dockland,® and in West Riding mining districts:™ the 
over-riding importance of the mother in the family makes it difficult 
for the male children to make a satisfactory identification with an 
adult of the same sex; permissive infant care and the granting of 
love and affection which are not contingent on ‘good’ behaviour, 
result in a defective super-ego formation, in an incapacity to wait 
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for satisfactions, to exercise the foresight, self-restraint, initiative 
and independence of mind which are essential for a successful 
academic career and professional life. 

Other studies of family background in relation to educational 
and more general social failure have underlined the significance 
of a child’s home circumstances. Children from middle-class families 
have tended to be over-represented in post-war grammar schools, 
and the Ministry of Education’s Report on Early Leaving (1954) 
shows that they tend to leave early less often than working-class 
children and to do better in public examinations.® General social 
failure—‘delinquency risk’—is also greater in children from lower 
working-class homes: Bowlby has drawn attention to delinquents 
who have been deprived of maternal affection and suffer from an 
‘affectionless personality’, the Gluecks to the importance of ‘under- 
the-roof culture’. Whereas a century ago it was confidently assumed 
that schools, if only there were enough of them, would eradicate 
juvenile crime, it is now commonly argued that only the home 
can do so. 

The family has gained in status from the attention that has been 
focused on it particularly by those psychologists concerned with the 
problems of deprived children during the war.” One conclusion 
drawn from such studies has been that from the point of view of 
satisfactory personality development, bad parents may be better 
than good institutions. This revaluation of the home is reflected in 
the Education Act of 1944 and the Children’s Act of 1948. The 
former declared that ‘the Minister and local education authorities 
shall have regard to the general principle that, in so far as is com- 
patible with the provision of efficient instruction and training and 
the avoidance of unreasonable public expenditure, pupils are to 
be educated in accordance with the wishes of their parents’; the 
former was revolutionary as compared with the Young Persons’ Act 
of 1933 and earlier practice, in requiring local authorities to restore 
those children received into their care to their natural homes when- 
ever possible. The children’s committees and officers of local 
authorities have promoted case-work with problem families in order 
to keep them, however weak and unsatisfactory, going concerns in 
which the children can enjoy something approaching normal family 
relationships. 

The revalued parent is being drawn ever more into the educational 
picture, and being given considerable influence at the turning points 
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of a child’s school career, by those local education authorities which 
are prepared to allocate children to secondary education according 
to parents’ choice rather than children’s aptitudes and abilities.” 
The importance and influence of home background have been amply 
demonstrated by social scientists: it is dubious psychology, sociology 
and morality to argue that this importance should be deliberately 
increased. The development of social democracy in this country 
since the turn of the century (and perhaps since the Trevelyan- 
Northcote Report on Civil Service recruitment in 1853) is 
synonymous with the progressive breaking of the tie between 
parental and filial status: educational provision has been made so 
that, as far as possible, the child from the good home is not at an 
unfair advantage, and the child from the bad home at a disadvan- 
tage. The ideal is a level of educational achievement and eventual 
social and occupational status reached through personal merit and 
neither inflated by parental resources and influence, nor depressed 
by parental indifference, neglect or poverty. The ideal of purely 
random or chance association between parental and filial status is 
no doubt unattainable: family influences of indirect kinds remain 
powerful and inevitable. This is no argument for increasing them. 

The social data which illustrate the influence of the family on the 
child’s growth and prospects are in danger of being gravely abused. 
It is an easy step, when objective tests of ability, aptitude and 
potential have been jettisoned, for teachers to use these data for 
prognosis, to declare a child ‘not a grammar school type’, in spite 
of obvious intelligence, because of his poor home circumstances 
and the known correlation between these and grammar school 
failure. The correlation is far from perfect and provides no basis 
for prediction in individual cases: in the Ministry of Education’s 
survey of early leaving, 12 per cent of those children of unskilled 
labourers who were in the bottom third of the grammar school 
intake had risen to the top third, academically, by the time they 
were between sixteen and eighteen. 

The problem of securing social justice for the nation’s children 
is to provide educational aid to undo family influence where it is 
depressing—to help the youngest or intermediate child of a large 
family to overcome the disadvantages which tend to be associated 
with his birth-order; to help the child from the over-full home to 
establish communication with adults in the school, to enable the 
boy whose father is either negligible at home or absentee, to find 
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suitable adult male models when he goes to school. Whatever the 
value even of the defective home in the child’s first five years—and 
its value is by no means decisively proven—there is no doubt that 
the school must be of greater importance in the following ten. 

Concern to maintain the family unit has tended to impede the 
provision of schools for children under five. In spite of the clause 
respecting the establishment of nursery schools in the Education 
Act of 1944, in January 1958 only 488 such schools existed catering 
for some three per cent of the age group. The exaggerated fear of 
the consequences of maternal deprivation in early life, and the 
assumption that, because earlier institutions were inadequate family 
substitutes, all public institutions must be so, has developed a climate 
of opinion that does not encourage their extension. Bowlby, 
Burlingham and Anna Freud concluded from their studies of war- 
time children in residential institutions that there could be no 
substitute for the mother. ‘It is now demonstrated that maternal 
care in infancy and early childhood is essential for mental health. 
This is a discovery comparable in magnitude to that of the role of 
vitamins in physical health.”' In fact, psycho-analytical, psychologi- 
cal and social investigations reveal not only the affection that 
mothers provide for their children, but the tensions, rivalries and 
conflicts that occur even in ‘normal’ families of young children. 
There is a strong case to be made for allowing the young child to 
play out his emotional conflicts on more neutral ground than the 
home, with adult personalities less emotionally involved, and to 
spend at least a few hours of the day establishing relationships with 
coevals whose rivalry is likely to be less deep-seated than his 
siblings’.”? 

A nostalgic turning to the family in the past and a desire to 
revive its alleged virtues, has been further encouraged by those 
sociologists who have an inadequate knowledge of the family in 
history. Sorokin has deplored the modern family with its drastically 
pruned responsibility for child-care and guidance. No other institu- 
tion, he believes, can effectively socialize the child and develop the 
altruism requisite for a sane and wholesome society. The family, 
he argues, must be reinstated as ‘the cornerstone of a new creative 
social order’. His reason is clearly stated: “This is necessary because 
no other agency can perform this function (socialization) as well as 
the average good family.”* But the contemporary family is not 
adequate for this purpose: Sorokin looks back to the past for a 
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situation which, he believes, was nearer the ideal: ‘Of all social 
institutions the good family has possibly been the most effective 
agency of altruism and familistic relationships. . .. More successfully 
than any other group it has transformed its members into a single 
entity, with common joys and sorrows, spontaneous co-operation 
and willing sacrifice.’ 

The history of the family in England since the mid-eighteenth 
century lends little support to this view. The contemporary family 
doss not represent a catastrophic fall from an earlier state of grace, 
a decline from a golden age of family education, in its widest sense, 
to which we should endeavour to return. During the past two 
centuries the family has clearly shown its limitations and need for 
auxiliaries, its increasing inadequacy in a civilization characterized 
by industrialization, urbanization, and high rates of physical and 
social mobility. In limited circles an approximation to the ideal 
was achieved by deliberate and determined effort. At its worst the 
family was perfunctory, grudging, neglectful and tyrannical in its 
care of the young; and even at its best, when it took upon itself 
the entire burden of training up the young to adult life, it was ruth- 
lessly efficient in foreshortening youth and reducing almost to 
vanishing point the interval between childhood and adulthood. 

The functions of the family must change with the changing 
structure of society: whatever the appropriateness of its more exten- 
sive functions in an earlier day, it by no means necessarily follows 
that these can or should be resurrected in a radically altered society. 
A more realistic approach to the family and its relationship to 
other social institutions is shown by J. B. Mays in his examination 
of delinquency in Liverpool. Although the unsatisfactory home is 
an important cause of delinquency, the solution lies not in shoring 
up the defective home, but in developing other institutions, particu- 
larly the school, to take over the functions in which the family has 
failed. The school must become much more than a teaching institu- 
tion, the teacher a social worker versed in a wide range of child- 
guidance, as well as pedagogical, skills.’* Only the most romantic 
and irrelevant reconstruction of the role of the family in the past 
could give hope to any alternative, ‘domestic’ solution. 

Durkheim appreciated as well as Sorokin the condition of the 
modern family, but showed greater realism in appraising its proper 
social role today and its relationship to other social groups. He 
accepted the fact of the family’s diminished functions and sought 
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not an anachronistic restoration of its former services, but an 
equivalent institution appropriate to the changed social structure. He 
saw the occupational group as the association which could fulfil, 
for adults, many of the purposes of the closely-knit family. ‘While 
it (the family) once kept most of its members within its orbit from 
birth to death and formed a compact mass, indivisible and endowed 
with a permanence, its duration is now brief. It is barely formed 
when it begins to disperse. . . . Yet nothing can stop the movement 

. the individuals inevitably disperse in accordance with their 
ambitions and to further their interests into the wider spaces now 
open to them. No scheme can therefore offset this inevitable 
swarming of the bees and restore the indivisibility which was once 
the family’s strength.” It is my contention that the school is the 
juvenile equivalent of Durkheim’s adult occupational groups and 
must satisfy, in contemporary society, the needs which the family, 
with varying success, attempted to meet in the past. 
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NOT so many years ago the word ‘Berkeley’ would have denoted 
only an Irish Bishop or a square in London; but by now the world 
has come to realize that it also refers to the University of California, 
whose central ‘campus’, a kind of head office for an immense 
educational system, is located in Berkeley, a city named, as it 
happens, for the Irish Bishop and philosopher, but pronounced in 
a way he wouid not have recognized—not Barkeley, but Berkeley 
(like murkily). It has long been commonplace to refer to American 
State Universities as ‘factories-—places which process students, so 
to speak, rather than teach them anything. For the ordinary under- 
graduate at California such a simile is just: he attends lectures as 
one of an audience of three or four hundred, he is but one individual 
in a university comprising some 80,000 students, of which 20,000 are 
at Berkeley. For the university itself, faced with the problem of 
salvaging a reputation from the pressure of such numbers, the 
solution has been to devote an increasing amount of attention to 
graduate education and, thanks to its relatively high salaries and 
salubrious climate, to attract to Berkeley one of the country’s most 
distinguished faculties. Its particular distinction is in the sciences, 
and the staff includes no fewer than seven Nobel Prize winners. 

How this immensity cum distinction has come about would make 
an interesting story—more suitable to a book than an article—but 
once, in less sophisticated days, ‘Cal’, as the university is known 
locally, was merely a bumptious state college, admittedly inferior 
to the great Eastern universities like Harvard and Columbia, but 
happy in its good climate, football games and acceptable mediocrity. 
The pressure of population changed that happy situation, but 
vestiges of the simple life still remain. 

The European or New Yorker might expect the University of 
California to be ultra-modern, a North American equivalent of, say. 
the glass and steel university cities of Caracas or Mexico City; but 
it is, in fact, old fashioned and a bit doddery in appearance. The 
classical revival governs its architecture, and the buildings are 
ponderous and dull—a meaningless combination of Greek facades 
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and Spanish red tile roofs. The grounds have a certain quiet 
spaciousness, but the greenery rapidly disappears as new buildings 
go up and lawns become converted to car parks. 

The university grounds stretch up into the Berkeley hills from 
the level area of the shopping districts, which are known as ‘the 
flats’, and on the spurs of these hills, frequently overlooking precipi- 
tous gulleys, are the houses of professors and students as well as 
those of the sizeable suburban population that works by day in 
San Francisco or Oakland. The newer of these houses are 
‘California modern’—bare redwood planks, flat roofs and expanses 
of glass—but most of Berkeley’s houses are quaintly old-fashioned: 
stockbroker’s tudor next to New England or Spanish colonial. More 
than anything else Berkeley resembles an over-grown English 
village. Because of the shortage of land, the houses are built close 
together; all are painted and clean, with neat boxwood hedges, ivy 
along the walls and beds of geranium and azaleas. The ‘flats’ to 
be sure are different, and there one finds the expected wilderness of 
gasoline stations and super markets kept aglow by neon, but from 
the terrace of a Berkeley house one never looks directly down—that 
is never done! —but out, across the wide bay, towards San Francisco 
and the Golden Gate. 

University students have, at Berkeley as elsewhere, impressed 
their collective personality on the shops and restaurants within close 
vicinity of the campus. But here the contrived, old-world atmosphere 
of, say, Princeton, is wholly absent. Instead, commerce has defeated 
academia. The bookshops specialize in texts and stationery, and 
there is nothing remotely like Blackwell’s or Heffer’s, let alone the 
bookshops of Harvard Square. The restaurants, many of them 
specializing in Mexican cookery, are as much for the clerks and 
businessmen of the town as for the students. Thus bohemia is 
bohemia—without glamour—as the few drinking places testify. 
These haunts, required by state law to be a mile and a half distant 
from the University, are dark and cheerless, yet multitudes of the 
now famous ‘beatniks’ assemble at Steppenwolf’s or the Blind 
Lemon for their gloomy libations. 

For the faculty, altogether some 2,000 in number, it seems to 
matter little whether Berkeley is attractive or ugly, interesting or 
dull. For Berkeley is no place for the academic graces: no tea is 
served in the genteel atmosphere of an S.C.R., and few lunches 
consist of more than a hasty sandwich and cup of coffee before 
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returning to the office to get on with research. Like many other 
large American universities, California insists on research and publi- 
cation. You may be a fine teacher, may devote hours to your 
students, but if you fail to write so many articles or books, you will 
not remain at Berkeley. This pressure for production causes a 
seriousness of purpose and attitude not commonly found in faculties 
elsewhere in the world. But at California hard work is the order of 
the day; there is no time for easy conversation or reading for 
pleasure: everything is devoted to the endless round of research and 
publication, research and publication. For a proportion of the staff 
this pressure is of course pointless, as pointless and stupid indeed 
as is much of what is published. On the other hand, it also serves 
as an incentive, albeit a ruthless one, for those talented few who on 
occasion produce really distinguished work. 

Much of the pressure exerted on the faculty is internal and 
hidden: it comes partly from a sense of pride and a desire to show 
that California can be as distinguished and scholarly as any other 
place in the world, and partly from a wish to make it plain that 
the California of the north—of Berkeley and San Francisco—is quite 
a different sort of place from the California of Los Angeles and 
Hollywood. Northern Californians as a whole are scornful of 
Southern California and draw distinctions that an outsider might 
not immediately perceive, in the sense that an American might not 
fully grasp the distinction a Londoner makes between himself and 
a North Countryman. Thus during the recent football season, 
Berkeley was almost proud that the university team had lost eight 
games in a row, for the defeats drew attention to the corrupt prac- 
tices in football recruitment of at least some of the opponents, 
whereas California considers itself relatively ‘pure’. Like Harvard 
and Yale in the East, California and Stanford on the West Coast 
would like to believe that the academic life comes first and sports 
second. 

The students, to be sure, react differently. For many, ‘college’ is 
still for football, fraternities and sororities, parties, evenings on the 
town and a minimum of work. It’s where you go for a last fling 
before entering General Motors or the insurance business. But this 
1920’s version of university life is rapidly dying and, as in England, 
most students are worried about doing well in their studies. The 
pressure for admittance to the university has increased and a B.A. 
is more necessary than ever before for a decent job upon graduation. 
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Because of its size and its standards, the university imposes, often 
for the first time, a threat to the complacency that has been bred in 
the youth of California by their families and high schools. The 
student at California soon finds he is insignificant: he is merely one 
more IBM card in the Dean’s office; he is one of hundreds in a 
lecture room; nobody especially cares whether he is at Berkeley or 
not. His education is therefore wholly up to him. But he also soon 
realizes how woefully prepared he is for university work. To be 
a freshman at Berkeley, the student must have been in the top ten 
per cent of his high school class, but he is still quite helpless as a 
university student. He can’t write, can’t study properly, can’t think 
clearly and, quite rightly, for he is not naturally stupid, he blames 
his high school for his faulty preparation. So poor are California 
high schools that fully a year is spent in bringing freshmen up to a 
level at which they may be ready to begin a university education. 

For faculty and student alike, then, the University of California 
is an immense impersonal organization. As an institution of learning, 
it makes its demands on the intellect, but as a social or human 
influence, it is almost non-existent. Once it may have had a per- 
sonality or tone, but because of its size it has been reduced as an 
entity to a group of buildings. Oxford has been said to mean many 
things to many people, but today the University of California at 
Berkeley seems to mean very little as an institution to anyone. The 
result—or perhaps it is even a partial cause—is the extraordinary 
amorphousness of Berkeley society. Like most suburbs, Berkeley 
lacks a centre, a tradition or anything even resembling social struc- 
ture. Some students find a centre for life in their fraternities, which 
at least provide a social milieu, but for many more, life in the 
boarding houses or sky-scraper dormitories is no more intelligible 
than living in a multi-storeyed development in New York. The social 
life of the faculty is even more de-centralized, and one reason for 
this lack of cohesion is that almost nobody in Berkeley is a native 
of California. Everybody comes from the East or from Europe; thus 
everybody is very much thrown on his own resources. There is no 
society either to reject or accept a new arrival: he is an immigrant 
like all the rest. Such an open society has its obvious advantages, 
to be sure: conformity doesn’t really exist since there is no pattern 
to which to conform, and one can do pretty well what one wants 
to do. One is, nevertheless, somewhat adrift. 

The result is that San Francisco becomes a sort of sanctuary of 
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order for many Berkeley residents. It is an established centre—old 
Streets and institutions, cable cars and China town, a full-dress 
Opera season and society of a kind. The town is, to be sure, a 
hodge-podge. But willy-nilly San Francisco maintains a standard. 

Yet Gertrude Stein was quite right in leaving it, for it is very 
much the sort of trap Manchester, for example, could be. Potentially 
it is even worse, for provincialism in a country the size of the 
United States is more troublesome than it ever could be in England. 
The recent general interest in the San Francisco poets and in the 
so-called ‘Beat Generation’ which to a certain extent began in San 
Francisco does not alter the case although, if it should prove to be 
the beginning of a real movement, it might. So far, however, the 
‘beatniks’ seem inconsequential: their very casualness appears to be 
a disguised effort to shock and épater le bourgeois, and beneath the 
surface there has been little but noise. The best poems being written 
in the San Francisco area are not those that emanate from the 
‘beats’ but those that come, disappointing as it may seem, from the 
respectable academics at Berkeley and other nearby universities. 
These are the quiet ones; they are neither flashy nor outrageous, 
yet in the long run Berkeley will not be sorry that its faculty includes 
such poets as Josephine Miles, Louis Simpson, Anthony Ostroff and 
Thom Gunn. 

These four and others like them belong to the literary establish- 
ment; they read and contribute to the little magazines and represent 
a continuing literary tradition. Yet the sophistication and dry intel- 
lectualism of literary New York and suburban Connecticut is almost 
non-existent at Berkeley. The West may be simple in some ways, 
but one of its more agreeable simplicities is that the arts are appreci- 
ated as they were intended to be. Criticism keeps to the point. This 
is not to say that the level of taste is higher in California than in 
New York, and intellectual snobbery does of course exist there— 
appearing usually where it has the least right to appear. But on the 
whole Berkeley and San Francisco appreciate the arts, not because 
Californians are naive, but because the arts are not so plentiful and 
accessible as they are in the East. Thus the San Francisco theatre 
is both better and worse than that of New York. The Actors’ 
Workshop, for example, is better because it is simply interested in 
putting on good plays. Its repertory is not chosen for intellectual 
snob appeal and thus it is better attended by intellectuals than are 
many Mew York theatres of a similar sort. The inferiority of the 
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San Francisco theatre is mostly a matter of technique: neither the 
acting nor the production has the polish of Broadway. 

But after all, San Francisco is at the end of the world: one has 
only to see the Golden Gate to realize it, and this bridge could as 
easily stand as a symbol of latter-day America as Hart Crane’s 
Brooklyn Bridge stood for an earlier era. Beyond it lie four 
thousand miles of emptiness: it thus marks the end of the frontier 
and turns America back in on itself, forcing development within 
rather than without. 

What will become of Berkeley and San Francisco nobody of 
course knows. It is still too much a mixture of horror and wonder to 
provide a reliable clue. Standing up across the bay, San Francisco is 
like an acropolis, but Oakland is another Birmingham and Berkeley 
is neither one nor the other. Not yet a capital like Paris or New 
York or London, it is clearly not destined for permanent pro- 
vincialism. Unlike Manchester which will always be a secondary 
centre, San Francisco and Berkeley may soon rise to the first rank 
of the cities of the world. Already it is cosmopolitan, but it has not 
yet sorted itself out. There is still too much confusion and flux and 
not enough stability or tone. 

The absurd and the splendid sit side by side in the area. Thus day 
by day the smog gets worse yet nothing is done about it. On the 
other hand, where else but at Berkeley would you find a Polish 
carpenter who, having built his own house in the hills, spends his 
days working at his trade and his evenings reading the London 
Observer or going to San Francisco to see ‘Epitaph for George 
Dillon’? 








CORRESPONDENCE 


The University of Tasmania Case 
Si, 

It has come to my notice that Professor Montrose takes exception 
to part of a recent review of mine in Universities Quarterly, 1 think 
this must be due to a mis-reading. My criticism was not directed 
against his article but against the editors of the Year Book of 
Education for commissioning his article. It is not clear how he 
has made this mistake, but in case the review is ambiguous, here 
is a summary of its intention. 


(a) It criticizes the editors of the Year Book for selecting the 
University of Tasmania case as a topic to be included in a 
serious and scholarly book of essays, especially in a section 
which discusses problems of academic freedom. 


(b) It justifies this criticism of the editors by mentioning the 
irresponsible and unsavoury publicity which the case has re- 
ceived from some writers in Australia. Professor Montrose is 
not among the writers to whom it refers. 


(c) It expresses disappointment that a scholar of Professor 
Montrose’s ability and reputation should have been asked to 
exemplify the issues of academic freedom by reference to the 
University of Tasmania case, rather than to the Fort Hare case 
which does stand in need of analysis in a volume as important 
as the Year Book of Education. The review goes on to say that 
Professor Montrose could have made a memorable contribution 
to the issues of academic freedom raised by the Fort Hare case 
if only he had been given the opportunity to do so. I regretted 


the bad taste exhibited by the editors, not by Professor 
Montrose. 


These sentiments do not strike me as being defamatory of 
Professor Montrose; but if they seem to him to be so, of course I 
apologize for the impression they have created upon him. 

Yours faithfully, 


Eric ASHBY 
Clare College, 


Cambridge. 
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Nullius in Verba 


The Royal Society: Its origins and founders. SIR HAROLD HARTLEY 
(Ed.). The Royal Society, London. 35s. 


A Brief History of the Royal Society. E. N. DA C. ANDRADE. The 
Royal Society, London. 10s. 6d. 


We are all happy to join the authors of these widely different 
books in paying tribute, on its tercentenary to ‘the oldest scientific 
society or organized scientific academy of any kind which has en- 
joyed continuous existence . . .. The Royal Society appears today 
to enjoy a higher prestige than at any time in its history, and we 
might be content never to question it, were it not that the relation 
between the Society and the modern world is different in important 
ways from that between the original Society and the world of the 
17th century. Is the Society what its founders intended it to be? 
To answer this question we need to look at the Society and 
at the scientists amongst whom it is a narrow élite with a historical 
eye which seeks out more than a succession of events or of office- 
holders. 

Andrade’s expensive little pamphlet gives the familiar story 
with all his customary clarity: the circumstances of the founda- 
tion, the early personalities, the ups and downs of the first 
few generations, the benevolent depotism of Banks, the criti- 
cisms of the 1830’s, the slow transformation of the Fellowship 
to a purely scientific elect, the present period of representa- 
tive and advisory actiom in national and international matters. 
Not a great deal is said about science itself, hardly a word about 
the consequent industrial and social changes which have been going 
on during the past 300 years, an understanding of which one might 
think essential to the appraisal of any institution so old and still 
viable. This is the sort of pamphlet which would be given away by 
some society anxious to increase its membership, and it is hard to 
see why the Society has produced anything so conventional. 

The score or more contributors to The Royal Society: Its origins 
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and founders (Andrade is one, with a loving, informed and 
informative appreciation of Hooke) by maintaining a constructively 
critical attitude to their material, have produced the first entirely 
fresh approach to the origins of the Society for a long time. 

Professor Douglas McKie sets the measure with a vivid projection 
of the spirit and motion of the times: the 16th century explorations 
in territory and in thought which were to make the Royal Society 
a natural growth. Men make events: events occur in places. McKie 
gives us a new view of the importance of Gresham College, in its 
own right as a centre of learning and as the seed-bed for the Royal 
Society. McKie also notes, and would have been justified in enlarging 
upon, the custom of forming societies, in particular scientific ones, 
in the early 17th century. Bacon’s ‘Salomon’s House’ may have been 
an inspiring illustration, but the habit of communion on natural 
philosophy did not need Bacon’s imagery to develop it. In the first 
Journal Book, at November 28th, recording the decision to found 
the Society, it appears proposed that there might be a regular way 
of debating things ‘according to the Manner in other countries, 
where there were voluntary associations of men into Academies for 
the advancement of various parts of learning’. 

To relive the lives of the founders of the Royal Society we must 
recreate the contemporary attitude, which is a thing historians of 
science are not usually very good at. They are too often anxious to 
trace the genealogy of ideas with modern currency. To go back in 
time and then to shut out of one’s mind what lay in the future 
is impossible, but the inquiry generated by the hopeless effort is 
the only way to produce the fiction we call history. Most of the 
contributors to the ‘Founders’ are free from this ‘casting forward’. 
In his description of Willis, Sir Charles Symonds cannot refrain 
from referring to a modern confirmation by radiography of Willis’s 
theory of carotid anatomy, but Willis’s inference from his observa- 
tions is so splendid that it could not be let pass without this praise. 
All the same we have to ask how we are fairly to judge the merit 
of method if we depend for a final assessment on later acceptance 
of hypothesis into the canon of modern science. (Perhaps historians 
of chemistry—like John F. Fulton in his essay on Boyle—are more 
cautious than others because they always have the phlogiston theory 
as the skeleton at their feast!) Much of what the founders did un- 
doubtedly sowed seeds of modern scientific concepts, yet they were 
not at one with us. The daily business of their own times was remote 
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from the activity of the present-day, fully engaged scientist, so that 
the historian of science is tempted to isolate the antecedents of 
modern science and neglect the rest. Our histories of science, that 
is to say, are notably unbiographical. This group of biographical 
essays is, therefore, particularly welcome. 

The men, and the place: it was not for nothing that the society 
was called the Royal Society of London. London as a place of 
communion played an essential part in the development of early 
science in England, which is not often enough remarked upon. Paris 
was the home of the Académie des Sciences, but this was not 
an informal body, and had to function from the capital. Informal 
science could flourish in other places in France, but in England, 
London was the only possibility. Some preparation for the founding 
of the Royal Society was done at Oxford, and many of the most 
active members had university positions, but it was the social life 
of London which gave the Royal Society its characteristic unity. It 
was not as a place for scientific activity but as a centre for discus- 
sion that London excelled. It was not so much experiment that 
mattered as experiment talked about. In the following century, 
Edinburgh, Manchester, and Birmingham all acted as regional 
centres, in the days when amateurism was fading in the face of 
a nascent professionalism and conscious commercial exploitation of 
discovery. Between these two periods one of the more important 
centres of British science was Leyden to which so many went to 
study and with which so many kept constantly in touch. 

The nineteenth century saw London re-assert itself as a centre for 
scientific intercourse only to decline again as science was pursued 
effectively in the universities outside it. Today many new associa- 
tions of scientists which have grown up since the end of the 18th 
century, some of them powerful bodies with many thousands of 
members, have their offices in London, but this is an administrative 
convenience for the permanent staffs and is no longer of any 
scientific significance. The existence of these other societies is one 
of the principal differences between the circumstances of the Royal 
Society in its early day and now. ‘Nullius in verba’ is the proud 
motto of the Society, but it is also the working principle of other 
bodies devoted to separate sciences which the early Society had 
barely differentiated. There is no formal link, but without them the 
Royal Society would not continue to exist. 

Professor McKie’s demonstration that, politically, the early 
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members were largely Royalist serves to emphasize their ‘revolu- 
tionary’ activities—the revolution being the experimental challenge 
to philosophical authority. The Fellows were opponents of ortho- 
doxy and, weak and ineffectual though they appeared after the first 
flush, some of the ridicule to which they were subjected was that 
of the orthodox fearing change. 

Now, science has become our orthodoxy, almost suddenly in only 
twenty years. We all accept science as an effective force. We may 
dislike some of the results of scientific studies but the Establishment 
in every nation rests on the proposition that material power, capable 
of indefinite extension, through the deliberate investigation of 
nature, is an inescapable condition of stability. The forms such 
power may take are recognized to be unpredictable—no-one could 
have discovered radio by setting out to discover improved means of 
communication—but the organization of community life, its 
economic development, even international relations, are now re- 
quired to depend on the existence of a large body of persons who 
have been taught to make use of the results of scientific 
investigation. 

The organization of science as it is today would be unrecognizable 
to the founders of the Royal Society, and it is doubtful whether any 
of them (except the mathematicians) would find any scientific 
society to which they would particularly like to belong. It is un- 
likely that any one of them would be admissible to the Fellowship 
of the Royal Society except Newton (and he only after the publica- 
tion of his work on the composition of light, not before) and Hooke, 
whose glorious apparatus would admit him anywhere. 

Science today is no longer a matter of private and personal 
endeavour, as it could still be a generation ago. Even though only 
a minority of Fellows work in industry or Government service, 
nearly all the rest work in university laboratories which have be- 
come research institutions, dependent in the long run on co-opera- 
tion between individuals in teams or clustering around costly 
experimental facilities and apparatus. 

We speak too often (as in comparing 17th century science with 
20th century science) as if 20th century science were one uniform 
thing. In fact science has changed more rapidly in this century than 
in any century past, certainly than in the 17th. First, the initiative 
in co-operation between science and government has passed from 
science to government in all nations. Secondly the organization of 
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development work on a large scale by industry has altered the 
balance of importance as between different branches of science and 
topics of scientific instruction. After the biological furore of 
Darwinism the break-away from the Newtonian interpretation of 
space and matter raised physics once more to the position of the 
predominant science. At the same time the recognition that scientific 
control was an essential factor in economic survival made it im- 
possible any longer for governments to be merely passive occasional 
benefactors. One of the problems, facing any system of government, 
whatever its form, democratic, totalitarian, or whatever, is the 
utilization of resources which have come into being since the form 
of government was devised. All systems of government have had to 
improvise when it comes to dealing with science. The Royal Society 
has been uniquely successful in co-operating in improvisations with 
governments formed under an improvisatory constitution. The 
National Physical Laboratory is an outstanding result. (Here perhaps 
is the greatest memorial to Robert Hooke—a laboratory he would 
have directed with enthusiasm and enriched with fertile invention.) 
There has so far been no comparable opportunity in other fields 
than physical science. Is the composition of the Fellowship wide 
enough to provide the range of opinion and experience needed in 
the ever expanding fields of discussion in which a scientific voice 
must be heard? 

The Royal Society is some 600 strong, no more than it reached 
quite early in its life. The population is larger now and the scientific 
population many times larger. True, only a minority of the 17th 
century Fellows were scientifically effective, but since election to 
the Fellowship can come only after a man has done his best work, 
only a minority of the modern Fellows are scientifically effective as 
experimenters. This does not mean that a Fellow cannot be 
immensely valuable to younger scientists if he has the stuff of 
leadership in him, but that is not why he is supposed to be elected 
in the first place. There are many more potential Fellows than ever 
get elected. Six hundred, however, is a very good number for any 
college, club or parliament, not so small as to risk sudden fluctu- 
ations of character with the passage of personalities, not so big that 
its administrative head can never know all its members. It is a good 
number, that is, for a group which (like a parliament or the delegate 
conference of a large national organization) has been elected by a 
wide suffrage; or for a group which is one of several similar which 
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between them can offer place to all who merit entry. The Royal 
Society is neither of these. The scientific community at large can do 
nothing to effect the entry of any scientist, whatever his quality, 
who does not appear to the Council of the Society to fulfil its re- 
quirements. This would not matter if some other academies existed 
of equal rank and of independent judgment, or if the rules of admis- 
sion and method of election were open to statutory revision, or if 
membership could sometimes be granted by a consensus of opinion 
of a scientist’s own specialist society. The first of these is not 
possible: it would do the Royal Society immense good if there were 
a competitor of equal stature, but it could never be created now on 
scientific grounds alone. The second is not possible: any interference 
in the internal administration of a scientific body would properly be 
resented and resisted. As for recruiting the Royal Society federally, 
as it were, it is unlikely that the list eventually compiled for sub- 
mission to the Council would be very different from the one they 
get now, so long as the federating societies were limited to those 
whose subject-matter is already represented in the Royal Society. 
The one big change that could be made in this way would be the 
recognition of other than experimental skill as needful in the promo- 
tion of science. It might also ease the way to the recognition (through 
the enlargement of the Fellowship) of the fact that the scientific 
method has been adopted in fields of activity in which experiments 
on material objects or laboratory. subjects is not possible. 

Until the present century, a few laboratories, led by eminent inves- 
tigators, in which inspiration was the readiest service available, sent 
out a handful of scientists whose principal hope of a livelihood lay in 
teaching. Gradually career prospects changed as the balance of 
power in industry shifted towards firms based on the more recent 
developments in science, and therefore disposed to offer alternative 
(if not better) careers for scientists. Then career prospects altered 
not only in the matter of number of posts but also in their nature, 
with the intimacy established between official, industrial and 
academic science in the late war. The world of science is not what it 
was barely twenty years ago. 

The elder statesmen of science who began their careers in the 
thirties are still carrying on a tradition of the autonomy and inde- 
pendence of science. The youngest generation making their reputa- 
tions now are bothered by the growing influence of technological 
opportunism, so that they pursue always the latest thing. In between 
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these two comes the group who made reputations in war-time work, 
in whom administrative capacity was as important as scientific 
inventiveness. It seems likely that this two-fold ability is the kind 
which will chiefly determine the direction of scientific progress in 
the foreseeable future. It is even possible that the informal con- 
ferences of research directors which now take place may eventually 
generate a permanent body as influential as the Royal Society. 

The picture is a little like that of the founder members, who had 
a war behind them, and different kinds of men trying to work 
together for a common end. There are differences: a civil war as 
against a World War; science as a new thing against science as an 
accepted, orthodox thing. In our time all scientists of all nations 
have been through the same dividing ordeal. The founder members 
could live peaceably with their neighbours, their moral character, if 
not their good sense, being judged by anything but their interest in 
science. The modern scientist is taken seriously, but he is not 
allowed to live to himself. He is as exposed to the criticism of the 
laity as the mediaeval cleric. If a Reformation in the form of a 
mere violent reaction is not to come about, we need to understand 
ourselves as scientists better. The historian of science can help at 
least by interpreting the lives of scientists of all periods of the past. 
One cannot perform real experiments with history, but one can per- 
form mental experiments. If any one of our scientific societies (say 
the Chemical Society) were to disappear, we should have at once to 
recreate it in almost exactly the same form so as to keep that par- 
ticular science going as a common effort. If the Royal Society were 
to disappear, we could get along without it for a while, but soon 
we should need to recreate something, possibly different in form and 
composition, but filling the role of a representative body of the best 
in scientific attainment. Quite other bodies are now doing the things 
for which the Society was first set up, but we cannot do without a 
Senate of Science, for the present at least. 

When the present generation of young scientists occupies the 
high places, we shall have passed through a flux as grave as that 
experienced by the founders of the Royal Society. If we are to under- 
stand the events of the next thirty years we shall need to ponder 
the history of similar times and situations. The Royal Society: Its 
origins and founders is a scholarly aid to a study of more than 
scholarly significance. 

FRANK GREENAWAY 
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Recherche & la Recherche 


Marcel Proust. Vol. I. GEORGE D. PAINTER. Chatto & Windus. 30s. 


A review of the first volume of Mr. Painter’s remarkable bio- 
graphy is bound to be in the nature of an interim report. Not only 
is the story half told (the volume closes with the death of Dr. Proust 
in 1903), but the biographer has—to the understandable irritation of 
the handful of experts capable of catching him out—withheld the 
revelation of his sources until the promised publication of Volume II 
in two years’ time. The most dubious consequence of this decision, 
it would seem, is that the reference-system (such as it is) of this 
first volume is bound one of these days to be revised, for Mr. Painter 
would surely have employed a more thorough-going system of 
annotation and cross-reference had his reader been able to turn up 
a reference section at the back of the book. 

Aesthetically, too, a publication of the two volumes at cnce would 
have been more satisfying for Mr. Painter is far too committed a 
Proustian not to know that you cannot separate a beginning from 
an end; and his biography is in any case a kind of Recherche a la 
Recherche with all the consequences that implies. Why then did so 
scrupulous a performer as this biographer—even though he might 
quote Proust himself as a kind of precedent—permit this clearly 
unsatisfactory method of publication? Presumably ‘pour décourager 
les autres’, the less thoroughgoing and perhaps less talented rivals 
in the field. And this concern, rather than the somewhat cavalier 
admission of a reluctance to lay all his cards on the table before 
the game is finished, strikes one as not less humane than human. 

This is, let it be said without any beating about the bush, a 
magnificent biography both in its general sweep and strategy and in 
its particular treatment and detail. If Mr. Painter’s urbanity seems 
sometimes excessive a moment’s consideration leads to the realiza- 
tion that less of it would have been likely to have left him hopelessly 
at the mercy of his subject. And the same may be said of the self- 
confidence that is formidably established in the opening sentences 
of the Preface: 


Believing that the published sources are now adequate in quantity and 
quality, but that the subject has never yet been treated with anything 
approaching scholarly method, I have endeavoured to write a definitive 
biography of Proust: a complete, exact and detailed narrative of his 
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life, that is, based on every known or discoverable primary source, 
and on primary sources only. . . . I have invented nothing whatever; 
and even when I give the words of a conversation, or describe the 
State of the weather or a facial expression at a particular moment, I 
do so from evidence that seems reliable. I think I may claim that 
something like nine-tenths of the narrative here given is new to 
Proustian biography, or conversely that previous biographers have 
used only about one-tenth of the discoverable sources. 


It is indeed only on the rarest of occasions that Mr. Painter seems 
to stray outside the high standards he has set himself—as in the final 
lines of the first paragraph on page 285 when one feels that either 
more or less ought probably to have been said. 

The task with which the biographer of Proust is faced is, to say 
the least, peculiar. No ‘life’, the fact of the subject’s literary talent 
excluded, could well be, by normal standards of interestingness, 
much less interesting or much less sympathetic. Apart from his 
involvement in the battle around Dreyfus it might be said without 
much exaggeration that Marcel Proust lived a life about as far 
removed from humanely admirable activity or emotion as the 
average ‘decent’ person can well imagine. The snobbism, the affecta- 
tion, the pedantry, the hypochondria, the sheer straight philistine 
awfulness of tie social milieu in which he with understandable 
difficulty breathed, almost defy any practical standards of tolera- 
bility. The ‘what a set!’ with which Matthew Arnold unjustly 
characterized Shelley’s circle here finds its appropriate context. 
What on earth is a biographer to do with such a set-up? In the 
destructive element immerse? 

He will get out of it of course the occasional exquisitely loony 
anecdote like Madame de Chevigné’s outraged response to the im- 
portunity of the young bourgeois who dared address her in the 
Avenue de Marigny—‘Fitzjames is expecting me.’ He will be able 
to exercise his sophisticated wit, if he has poise enough, on a culture 
caught between an ultra-refined self-consciousness and an im- 
measurable abyss of unawareness. He will have some fun at the 
expense of the trivia of that world, its fashions, its menus, ses 
specialités, ses caves. He will offer us a peep—involving less commit- 
ment and less expense than the points of vantage in Jupien’s house 
of perverse pleasures—into the intricate ways of vice. 

Happily, for such a biographer as Mr. Painter, such possibilities 
are not the essentials but the incidentals. Total immersion (save 
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perhaps in a suitably Proustian sense) is not his solution. For if 
A la Recherche du Temps Perdu is to be seen, as Mr. Painter insists, 
as a creative autobiography, this book about Proust might best be 
described as the biography of a creative achievement. For Proust 
has, quite properly, no interest to Mr. Painter except as the author 
of his novel and to attempt to abstract the subject’s literary talent 
from the ‘life’ would be indeed to discuss Shakespeare’s Denmark 
without its Hamlet. 

In such a context the physica! reconstruction in the environs of 
Illiers of the Ways of Swann and of the Guermantes becomes a 
matter not of pedantry or dilettantism but of very solid and re- 
warding interest. Not, I think, of precisely the sort of interest Mf. 
Painter suggests when he writes in his Preface of ‘the very many 
unrealized biographical facts about Proust the critical bearing of 
which is fundamental and indispensable’. Here, one cannot help 
feeling, an inconsistent critical claim is being made. Mr. Painter 
attacks correctly those who (to take the most conspicuous example) 
‘argue from the supposed total homosexuality of the author, that 
the women loved by the Narrator are disguises of men loved by 
Proust, that they must therefore be psychologically unconvincing 
and that Proust has falsified the whole drama of human love’. Such 
a critical procedure is indeed illegitimate; but I do not think the 
answer to it lies in any proof that Proust was in fact interested in 
women. Like Mr. Painter I think it ridiculous to imagine that A la 
Recherche (or any other novel for that matter) can be treated as a 
closed system, containing within itself all the elements necessary for 
its understanding; but I still think the Albertine sections of the novel 
have something very odd about them, the recognition as opposed to 
the diagnosis of which has nothing to do with our knowledge about 
Proust’s sexual peculiarities. To put it perhaps more accurately, I 
think a perceptive reader must notice this oddness whether or not 
he knew Proust was homosexual and would be unlikely to change 
his mind if it were conclusively proved that Proust had normal 
sexual relations with women. 

As a matter of fact—though final judgments must be reserved till 
the completion of the work—I think Mr. Painter uses the phrase 
‘in love’ with reference to Proust’s relationships with certain women 
in a not altogether satisfactory way. He certainly establishes (and it 
is not, of course, an altogether new revelation) that with a number 
of women Proust had fairly close and in one or two cases apparently 
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almost obsessive relationships. But ‘love’? It is of course a very 
tricky question, factually, psychologically and verbally. And cer- 
tainly one would not wish to suggest that sex can be separated off 
into some special compartment or that hetero- and homosexuality 
are necessarily mutually exclusive. Yet one cannot altogether avoid 
the suspicion that Mr. Painter is trying, on behalf of his subject, to 
have it both ways in more senses than one. Can one legitimately 
(for example) argue that Proust ‘loved’ Marie Finaly (p. 119) and 
at the same time advance the view that ‘his concealed perversion 
had been using the self-sought failure of his early loves, however 
sincere they had been, to bar all ways that led from itself’ (p. 111)? 
Surely this latter formulation implies, if it has any validity at all, 
that by this time Proust was (whether consciously or not is irrelevant) 
so fully committed to homosexual modes of feeling that he was 
unable—or did not want—to have love-relationships with women. 
If it does not mean this I cannot see what it means; but if this is 
the meaning does it not become misleading to talk about Proust 
himself falling in love with a woman in anything approaching the 
sense that the Narrator is supposed to be in love with Albertine? 
By and large one admires the sanity of Mr. Painter’s handling of 
these difficult problems and his awareness of the complexity of the 
issues, so that it is with some diffidence that one confesses to a 
sense of an element of special pleading. Mr. Painter has it in for 
the transvestists who want to replace with a masculine ending the 
last three letters of Albertine and one suspects that he may be 
leaning a bit too far in the opposite direction. 

What gives this book its quite exceptional interest is the light it 
so consistently and rewardingly throws on the processes of creation 
of an extraordinary artist. Such insight could never have been so 
valuably achieved merely through the inspired guess or happy 
intuition. Mr. Painter’s method and its results, painstaking, scholarly 
(dare one use the word scientific?) have the inestimable advantage 
of being not only far-ranging but discussable on terms that admit of 
a reasonable measure of verification. 

It is encouraging that there should have appeared within a couple 
of months of one another two literary biographies—this one and 
Professor Ellmann’s James Joyce—which attain so high a level of 
biographical scholarship and at the same time offer such valuable 
critical insights into the work of their subjects. Literary critics are 
rightly suspicious of the substitution of biography for criticism and 
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have properly tended to sheer off the ‘biographical approach’ as it 
used to be called. But though biography can never be a substitute 
for literary criticism a lack of it can contribute to a purism quite as 
indefensible as the biographical heresy and less incidentally interest- 
ing. I do not see how any reader grappling with the meaning of 
Ulysses can fail to be grateful for Mr. Ellmann’s book, nor do I 
doubt that when Mr. Painter’s second volume appears it will greatly 
enrich our ability to read Proust well. And meanwhile such 
biography contributes in a fascinating measure to our theoretical 
understanding of the relations between art and life. As Mr. Painter 
remarks, although Proust invented nothing he changed everything. 
‘Joyce’s method of composition was very like T. S. Eliot’s, the 
imaginative absorption of stray material,’ writes Mr. Ellmann, and, 
at another point, ‘Even the personages who retain their actual names 
are often altered.’ I am not trying to suggest that Proust and Joyce 
and Eliot are much alike as writers. On the contrary, it is the fact 
that they are so different that makes a comparison of their methods 
of composition the more interesting. If Mr. Painter wants a quota- 
tion for one of the chapters of his second volume he might do worse 
than a sentence Mr. Ellmann quotes from Finnegans Wake: ‘The 
traits featuring the chiaroscuro coalesce, their contrarieties elimi- 
nated, in one stable somebody.’ 
ARNOLD KETTLE 


On First Looking into African History 


Old Africa Rediscovered. BASIL DAVIDSON. Gollancz. 25s. 


Mr. Basil Davidson’s book is a sign of the times—a time in which 
African history is establishing itself as a legitimate and interesting 
branch of human knowledge. Other signs have been the 1953 and 
1957 conferences on African history, organized by the London 
University School of Oriental and African Studies, and the new 
Journal of African History which makes its first appearance this 
year. The output of books and articles dealing with themes in the 
history of Africa—in Arabic and Russian, as well as in English, 
French and German—is steadily increasing. This process is corve- 
lated, like similar processes which have occurred in the past in 
eastern Europe and in Asia, with the far-reaching political changes 
taking place in the region, with the birth of a growing family of 
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independent African states. But the resistances to the study of African 
history are still sufficiently strong, and the state of the subject is 
still sufficiently fluid, for there to be ample room for the adventurer, 
the privateer-historian. It is this quality—of willingness to adven- 
ture into waters which have not yet been claimed by any academic 
power—which makes Mr. Davidson’s study particularly valuable. 
No British or American historian has yet attempted a com- 
parable synthesis, a pulling together of available evidence for the 
history of Africa south of the Sahara, mainly for the period prior 
to direct contact with Europe, i.e. before about a.p. 1500. (Wester- 
mann’s Geschichte Afrikas covers somewhat similar ground, but is 
a work of reference, not a popular presentation; and Westermann 
was not able to make use of the important post-war advances in 
knowledge, particularly in the archaeological field, on which Mr. 
Davidson draws a great deal.) It is a mark of Mr. Davidson’s 
achievement that the professionals have, on the whole, welcomed 
the beok (while, naturally, pointing out limitations, from the stand- 
point of their particular specialisms). The amateurs, on the other 
hand—those, that is, who come to African history mainly through 
an interest in contemporary problems— have, many of them, en- 
joyed Davidson’s Africa with the kind of enthusiasm with which 
Keats first looked into Chapman’s Homer: it has added another 
dimension to their thinking. 

One way of judging the quality of Mr. Davidson’s work is by 
considering what is involved in attempting a synthesis of this kind. 
It means drawing on the conventional ‘Expansion of Europe’ 
material, especially in this case the Portuguese, but interpreting it 
from an African, instead of a European, point of reference. It 
means familiarity with the Arabic sources (many of which, fortu- 
nately, are available in French translations)—not only the works of 
Arab geographers and historians, but also of African authors 
writing in Arabic. In addition one must have worked through the 
rapidly expanding body of archaeological evidence—especially im- 
portant in the case of the Sahara, the Sudan (in the traditional 
sense), and the east African coast—much of it published in local 
learned journals. And there is the contribution of social anthropolo- 
gists to be taken into account—those at least with historical interests 
—and the methods they have developed for the critical study of 
oral tradition. At the same time it is necessary, obviously, to have 
the kind of historical imagination to ask the right sorts of questions 
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—about the ways in which societies were organized and admini- 
stered, and life was actually lived, rather than about the rise and 
fall of dynasties. Moreover, without succumbing to the diffusionist 
dogmas of an earlier period, one must try to trace the real links 
that, at different times, connected the various African civilizations, 
with one another and with the world beyond Africa: the great 
trade-routes, for example, that linked the empires of the western 
and central Sudan with the Maghreb and with the states of the 
forest belt, and brought the cities of the east African coast into 
contact with India and China as well as with Zimbabwe. These 
tasks have to be undertaken in a situation in which a good deal 
more is known than has yet been published, former opinions are 
being constantly revised, few sectors of the total field have yet been 
reduced to order, and the answer to many crucial questions must for 
the moment be—‘We don’t yet know’. Only a person who combined 
industry, intelligence, and courage in a rather unusual way could 
have carried through such a large and complicated undertaking. 
What one chooses to criticize in this book is—I have sug- 
gested—largely a reflection of one’s own interests and standpoint. 
I am not myself worried by the relative lack of attention to institu- 
tions such as witchcraft or human sacrifice: these have been heavily 
written up in the past, and there is much to be said for redressing 
the balance. How much emphasis a writer places on ‘the darker 
superstitions’ of 17th Century Benin or 17th Century Scotland 
depends largely upon the purpose for which he is writing. I am 
more concerned about the tendency for history to get mixed up 
with apologetics. This, I know, is difficult to avoid. Largely because 
the myth that pre-colonial African civilizations were in some inde- 
finable way ‘inferior’ to western European civilizations dies hard, 
one is tempted at times to stop and say—‘these were grand chaps’; 
‘look how civilized 11th Century Songhai was, as contrasted with 
11th Century England’. This is, I suppose, an infantile disorder in 
the writing of any kind of history. But it is surely desirable as 
quickly as possible to pass beyond it, and start from the assumption 
that African civilizations are as intrinsically interesting and valu- 
able as any other civilizations, and need no special apologia. Again, 
because I believe that good wine needs no bush, I am inclined to 
think that Mr. Davidson could have written just as admirable a 
popular work with less effort at popularization. Chapter headings 
like ‘the Mystery of Meroe’, or ‘Fair Cities of Stone’ are, no doubt, 
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intended to capture the imagination of the reader. But the reader’s 
imagination will surely be captured by the stuff, without the solicit- 
ing labels. These are, however, minor criticisms. What matters is 
that Mr. Davidson has written the first introduction to African 
history that can safely be recommended to English-speaking stu- 
dents—all the more to be recommended because it is written with 
a pleasant modesty. 
THOMAS HODGKIN 


Teaching Public Administration 


The University Teaching of Public Administration. ANDRE MOLITOR. 
Unesco. 14s. 


This volume is the latest report in the series published by Unesco 
on the University Teaching of Social Sciences. The author is pro- 
fessor at the University of Louvain and he has served in the higher 
ranks of the Belgian civil service. The work was undertaken at the 
request of the International Institute of Administrative Sciences 
and is based on information obtained from 27 countries. 

The report is concerned with teaching at the University level and 
not with vocational training. It deals with public administration, its 
specific characteristics and problems, rather than with administra- 
tion in the broadest sense of the word, applicable to all forms of 
administration whether commercial, industrial, military, govern- 
mental, religious, or of other kinds. The author discusses at length 
whether there is a separate administrative science or whether public 
administration should be studied in terms of other disciplines, such 
as political science, law (particularly administrative law), social 
psychology, cultural anthropology, economics, statistics, and 
sociology. He arrives at the sound conclusion that there is not a 
separate science of public administration or administrative science; 
and that the study of the non-juridical aspects of public administra- 
tion should be attached to political science, of which it is certainly 
a part. 

On the Continent, as in Latin America and elsewhere, administra- 
tive law is very highly developed while the other aspects of 
administration have until recently either been largely neglected or 
subordinated to the teaching of administrative law. Professor 
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Molitor states that administrative law (which is of course firmly 
rooted in the faculties of law) should give way to political science as 
the focal centre for public administration. (p. 53) He is undoubtedly 
right in this view; but in the United Kingdom the problem is a 
different one. It consists, on the one hand, of securing a more 
secure and ample foothold for administrative law in the law schools, 
and, on the other, of extending and strengthening the teaching of 
public administration in the university departments or faculties of 
politics and government. There are far too few senior posts in public 
administration in our universities—only 3 or 4 chairs exist in the 
entire United Kingdom. And in some places public administration 
is tucked away in a Department of Economics, or social studies, 
or some other extraneous discipline. 

Assuming that these are the needs, the report gives what appears 
to be an unduly unfavourable view of the position in this country. 
Professor Molitor quotes a statement from the British report that 
‘very rarely, as yet, do British universities undertake to teach “the 
science of administration” ’, the reason being ascribed to academic 
snobbery or academic caution. Even political science still remains in 
some British universities ‘on the borderline of academic respect- 
ability. Public administration, considered as a science or even as a 
subject in its own right, is definitely on the wrong side of the border’ 
(p. 43). 

It is true that a minority of our universities—including Cambridge 
—ignore public administration and provide little or no teaching in 
political science; but the great majority of British universities do 
in fact offer regular courses in public administration either for 
degrees or diplomas or both. It is highly misleading to describe the 
substantial amount of work which is being done at London, Oxford, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Sheffield, Bristol, Durham, 
Leicester, Nottingham, Exeter, and elsewhere as amounting to no 
more than ‘one university [Manchester] that awards a degree in 
public administration, and the more numerous universities granting 
diplomas in the same subject’, plus a number of technical colleges 
offering daytime and evening courses for commerce, industry and 
local government (p. 63). A glance at the appendix shows the source 
of error. Details are given of ‘typical curricula’ at various institutions. 
Those relating to the London School of Economics and Political 
Science refer only to the Academic Diploma of Public Administra- 
tion, which accounts for a tiny fraction of the work done in this 
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subject. The great bulk of the teaching in public administration at 
L.S.E. is provided for students specializing in Government for the 
B.Sc.(Econ.) Honours degree or for the Master’s and Doctor’s 
degrees. Yet no reference whatever is made to this. The only other 
reference to a British institution in the Appendix is to the Adminis- 
trative Staff College. 

The position outlined above is similar to that in many other British 
universities: namely, that much or most of the work done in public 
administration is taken as part of a first degree in politics, economics 
or other social studies. A good deal of the teaching in public 
administration is embodied in courses on British government, or 
central government, or local government, or comparative govern- 
ment, and I believe it is none the worse for that; for in such courses 
the political and constitutional aspects of government are brought 
into an organic relationship with the administrative aspects. 

It is unfortunate that the position of public administration in 
higher education in Britain should have been seriously misrepre- 
sented in this report, for while a great development is undoubtedly 
needed here, the position compares not unfavourably, so far as 
I am aware, with that in most countries outside the United States. 
Our greatest lack is the absence of a central staff college comparable 
to the Ecole Nationale d’Administration in France—but that is a 
different story which is mainly related to the post-entry training of 
civil servants and other members of the public service. 

The author’s views on the place of public administration in higher 
education appear to me well-founded and in the best traditions of 
a liberal education. He recommends that before students are asked 
to analyse the administrative process, they should become familiar 
with a group of disciplines which are not part of the administrative 
sciences but useful or necessary for understanding them. These 
consist of such subjects as philosophy, history, sociology, economics 
and political science, which have the double advantage of being of 
general educational value and of orienting the student towards 
social phenomena, and thus towards administrative life (p. 70). 

The report deals mainly with the first degree (Licence, B.A. or its 
equivalent) and gives very little attention to the higher degrees. One 
finds only a few lines here and there on the latter, containing such 
obvious statements as that the doctor’s degree in administrative 
sciences, where there is one, calls for a thesis requiring several years’ 
preparation (p. 100). In view of the importance of advanced 
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university work in public administration, it is unfortunate that more 
attention was not given to this in the report. 

The report is well organized and well written. The translation (it 
was presumably written in French) is also good. Despite the criticisms 
made in this review, Professor Molitor’s work is a useful contribu- 
tion to the academic study of a subject of great and growing 
importance. 

W. A. ROBSON 


A Medieval Pilgrimage 


The Religious Orders in England, II] The Tudor Age. DoM D. 
KNOWLES. Cambridge University Press. 55s. 


With the publication of this volume Professor Knowles completes 
a pilgrimage which, he tells us, began some thirty years ago. In it 
he describes the monasteries as they were in the days of Henry VII 
and Henry VIII, discusses the course of the dissolution and con- 
cludes with an account of the brief moment of Marian reaction and 
the strange episode of Fr. Buckley (the last surviving monk of West- 
minster, whose dealings with certain English monks of the Cassinese 
Congregation in 1607 are an odd link indeed in the chain which 
joins medieval monasticism to modern Downside, Ampleforth and 
Douai). 

It is not enough, however, to describe so baldly Dr. Knowles’s 
course in this volume. It must be said, to begin with, that the state 
of the monasteries under the Tudors and the process of the dissolu- 
tion have never before been discussed with such thoroughwess, with 
such patient scrutiny of so much of the evidence, or with such 
fairness. Dr. Knowles writes as a monk, but in no sense as a contro- 
versialist concerned to be controversial. His considered judgment 
on the monasteries which were dissolved is, in part at least, a 
judgment upon institutions which had failed as spiritual, intellectual 
and even as social forces; though this does not prevent him from 
doing a justice not always done to the Charterhouses, Syon, the 
Observant friaries and some other houses even at the end. Certainly 
he does not consider what recompense there was in certain elements 
of the new Protestantism for the disappearance of the old religious 
life; and doubtless, in any final assessment of profit and loss, that is 
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a balance which has to be struck. But we may not complain that 
the historian of the religious orders has failed to write the history of 
the English Reformation. 

Neither may we imply that this book is, in any sense, lacking in 
breadth, for the contrary is the truth. The monasteries are looked 
at from every side. The state of religion is soberly assessed, with a 
proper weighting for ‘the mean and spiteful gossip of the visitation 
records’. The economic position of the Tudor monasteries is des- 
cribed with thoroughness and a due tribute to Savine; and the 
economic consequences of the dissolution are discussed with a 
judiciousness not always apparent in the polemics this matter has 
provoked. Music and chant, intrinsic to the liturgical life of 
monasticism, are not forgotten; nor are the building activities of 
Huby at Fountains and Islip at Westminster, nor the influence of 
Humanism on monastic culture as this is revealed in the letters of 
Robert Joseph. All this, moreover, is placed in a far wider setting. 
We can learn a good deal more from this book about the temper 
of life in Tudor England, about the ways in which Tudor policies 
were made and about the characters of Thomas Cromwell and his 
master, than we can from many a work more deliberately designed 
to deal with such matters. Further, Dr. Knowles rejects too insular 
an approach to his subject even though extra-English influences had 
not the force in the sixteenth century which they had had in the 
twelfth. He will not allow us to forget, for example, that we must 
include the ‘piety of Deventer’, the New Testament criticism of 
Lorenzo Valla, and Erasmus, ‘a revolution in himself’, among those 
things and men which are necessary for an understanding of the 
decline and fall of English monasticism. This breadth, however, is 
in no sense achieved at the expense of concreteness. The ‘languid 
religious life . . . overtaken unawares by great events’ is seen 
anatomized at Butley; the conservative attitude to ‘the godly 
religiousness of monastical life’ is displayed in the Rites of Durham 
and in the examination of Robert Aske, who showed himself not 
insensitive, among other things, to the fact that abbeys were ‘one 
of the beauties of this realm to all men and strangers passing through 
the same’. And throughout we see the strengths and weaknesses of 
late monasticism in human terms— in John Houghton of the London 
Charterhouse, ‘a last flowering of English medieval monachism’; in 
Prior More of Worcester at his manor houses in the valley of the 
Severn, buying ‘bowls to bowl withal’ and a bagpipe, patronizing 
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local players and travelling minstrels and employing a fool clothed 
in motley; or in Abbot Feckenham of Westminster, whose person- 
ality sums up in so many ways the Marian failure to revivify 
monasticism. 

All these qualities of this Tudor volume are no less familiar in 
those which have preceded it and which have carried the history of 
the religious orders in medieval England from the age of St. Dunstan 
down to the end of the fifteenth century: The Monastic Order in 
England for the period to 1216, which was published in 1940 and 
reprinted in 1949; and, dealing with the later medieval centuries, 
the first two volumes of The Religious Orders in England, published 
respectively in 1948 and 1955. They contain, to begin with, an 
incomparable portrait gallery. St. Anselm, Ailred through whom ‘we 
catch a glimpse of Rievaulx in its first eagerness’, Sampson of Bury 
(made celebrated by the monk Jocelin and Thomas Carlyle) 
exemplifying the accommodation of monasticism with its world, 
Gerald of Wales among critics of the monks, Henry of Eastry among 
high-farming prelates, Abbot Clown of Leicester who comes down 
to us for his skill with greyhounds and who may have contributed 
something to Chaucer’s portrait of his monk, and John Siferwas 
whose bird paintings ‘anticipate by five centuries the work of 
Bewicke’—these men and dozens of others are delineated, if only 
in a few strokes, in a manner which clothes the history of the 
medieval religious orders in the garments of humanity. This 
humanity, moreover, is observed with understanding, though never 
with an unwarrantable indulgence. In the last resort, Dr. Knowles’s 
measuring rod is the severe one of the standards set by the monastic 
vocation: he may explain men’s failure to live up to those standards, 
but explanation is not condonation. This may not be the only way 
of judging the medieval religious, but it takes them at their own 
face value. 

Explanation, however, also enhances our understanding of the 
medieval scene, for it demands that we see the monks and friars 
in the full setting of their lives and action. Monasticism has many 
facets and all are explored and revealed: liturgy and observance and 
domestic organization; cultural and educational activities, which 
lead us into the medieval universities as well as into the scriptoria; 
the management of great estates which may have diverted too many 
to this world’s cares; and the work of ‘heaping up stones’ which 
clothed England with great churches. At the same time, however, 
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Dr. Knowles sets the monasteries in their world, in the changing 
and temporary context of that permanent element which is the 
religious vocation. He allows considerable validity to ‘the assump- 
tion .. . that monasticism was something medieval. . .. Monasticism 
as an integral part of society . . . was a specific element in the 
medieval world between the decline of the Roman empire and the 
Reformation: as such it passed wherever and whenever the medieval 
framework disappeared, and it is hard to see how it could ever again 
come to take such a place in society, save perhaps in a comparable 
state of utter disruption and depopulation following upon the col- 
lapse of a world civilization of which Christianity was the only 
surviving element’. The history of monasticism, therefore, has to be 
regarded as an essential and important element in the history of a 
whole civilization, and the religious have to be considered in the 
broadest of contexts. They are set, in fact, in the English society 
which nourished them. Even this, however, is too insular a formula- 
tion. Dr. Knowles has to show how ‘insularization’ crept in during 
the later medieval centuries—in intellectual things, in the organiza- 
tion of the religious orders, in the whole tenor of English life. There 
had been a time, on the other hand, when England had been more 
susceptible to influences from outside. It is for this reason, for 
example, that we rightly find in The Monastic Order a discussion 
of the nature and origins of the proprietary church system in 
western Europe (written, it may be noted, before Professor Barra- 
clough had made the German learning on Eigenkirchentum familiar 
to every undergraduate). It is for this reason, too, that there is in 
the first volume of The Religious Orders a portrait of St. Francis 
and an account of Franciscan beginnings which are at least as good 
as anything written on these matters. 

These four handsome volumes, then, of which the Cambridge 
Press may rightfully be proud, represent a contribution on the grand 
scale, not only to our knowledge of the religious orders of medieval 
England, but to our understanding of medieval civilization as a 
whole. It is in this respect that they constitute one of the significant 
historical works of recent times. It may not be impertinent to add 
that, in an age which seems to set decreasing store upon the graces 
of style and exposition, they are also a delight to read. They are 
the products of a mind steeped in literature, ancient, medieval and 
modern; and Dr. Knowles has not hesitated to share that store with 
those who read his books. EDWARD MILLER 
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Robert Southey and his Age 
The Development of a Conservative Mind 
GEOFFREY CARNALL 


‘. . . a study of much value for an understanding of conservatism in England 
in the early nineteenth century . . . . leaves one with an increased respect for 
Southey’s mind.’ The Listener 30s. net 


St Edmund of Abingdon 


A Study in Hagiography and History 
Cc. H. LAWRENCE 
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The Less Essential Murry 


J. Middleton Murry ‘Selected Criticism’ 1916-1957. Chosen and 
introduced by RICHARD REES. Oxford University Press. 30s. 


The tasks of a periodical editor or reviewer are clearly difficult 
ones: to be at the same time fresh, alert, responsible and serious 
without solemnity, to be continuously addressing oneself to the new 
and the occasionally original, to live continually from a centre of 
intelligence as opposed to mere personality or avuncular assurance 
—these call for a poise that has passed into essential character, for a 
sensibility fine enough to avoid the temptations of perennial self- 
endorsement, and for a flexible and imaginative temper. They are 
qualities that we hardly meet with nowadays, as we go through the 
Sunday papers, the weeklies and the monthlies. What we encounter 
too often are emollient personae engaged in a kind of group therapy, 
a timidity that contrives to be at the same time solemn and attenu- 
ated, or sheer dullness—all the more reason, then, for us to wish to 
welcome a volume of selections from the criticism of Middleton 
Murry. Unfortunately, the volume that Sir Richard Rees has made 
available to us doesn’t inspire a feeling of welcome, but rather a 
feeling of baffled anticipation bordering at times on entire enerva- 
tion. It is true that not many of us will be interested in Georgian 
poetry, say, and a desire to maintain a certain up-to-dateness has 
no doubt influenced Sir Richard Rees’s purpose. But Murry’s review 
of two volumes of Georgian verse (to be found in his ‘Aspects of 
Literature’) does not belong distinctly to the "twenties. It is in its 
way a little model of sharply ironical intelligence and sure authority. 
The pieces on John Masefield and the poetry of Thomas Hardy are 
nearly as good; and these are among the things that I think most 
of us would wish to see reprinted. What an opportunity Sir Richard 
Rees has missed! Probably not for nearly a century has the critical 
function in reviews and periodicals been so feebly undertaken (we 
merely have to consider who is in and who is out to test the justice 
of this remark) and how well might some of the work of a 
distinguished editor of the "twenties and "thirties helped to exhibit 
our deficiencies and perhaps assisted us to a better practice. If we 
want this kind of aid, however, we have still to ferret out the neces- 
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sary essays from the library shelves, and probably from among an 
exhorbitant batch of some forty books bearing Murry’s name. 
The selections from Murry’s writings that Sir Richard Rees gives 
us do not constitute a particularly interesting whole, and are not 
really of a kind to invite fresh attention to a figure who ought not 
to be allowed to disappear from view—though it is not an 
immediately easy matter to lay one’s finger on what seem to be the 
weaknesses of the book. Certainly, we have the Murry who can say: 


A great work of literature does not so much satisfy the reason as 
bring it to birth within ourselves. We experience its potency long before 
we can appreciate the worth and significance of the experience; it 
works in ways beyond our conscious control. To seek consciously to 
control it is a temptation and an error: we succeed only in making 
ourselves immune from its beneficent operation . . . The man who 
leaves the poetic experience as an isolated miracle is not merely 
uncritical, he is not truly alive. He must, for his own sake, co-ordinate 
it. But this co-ordination cannot be accomplished by reducing the 
experience to an intellectual category which it transcended. 


We may have our doubts about Murry’s ‘reason’ and about his use 
elsewhere of ‘aesthetic’, but the intermittent best in Murry is surely 
his ability to take a positive stand in the uniqueness and the quali- 
tative significance of the experience of literature, and a frequent 
sensitive aptitude in discriminating the genuine creation from the 
meretricious performance. It is a strength in his reviewing and it by 
no means consistently deserts him in his theoretical enterprises. I 
find it impossible, therefore, to understand why Sir Richard Rees 
should have included the fragment ‘The Shakespeare Man’—any- 
thing more resonant of the inflated Englishness of the "twenties 
essayist it would be hard to find. Robert Lynd might have had a 
hand in it, or even Mr. Priestley and Mr. Ivor Brown. But it is not 
worth incorporating in a volume of what is intended to be the best 
representative writings. Likewise the fragment on ‘Newman and 
Sidgwick’, where Murry betrays a fatal liking to merge and biend, 
to discard the individual in a generalized pursuit of principles and 
common significant feeling that are finally located in commonplace 
abstractions. We are hustled through a dubious account of Crime 
and Punishment with Murry as the rather attidunizing cicerone 
(‘The silence in which the great question echoes here, may there 
give back an echo of laughter, of vulgar, sordid, malignant laughter’) 
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and we have a number of pieces on Keats, which tend to dodge the 
poetry, and concentrate upon the philosophical reflections and the 
might-have-been. They would, I dare say, stand a young Murry in 
good stead if he were attempting the Tripos—all the abstractions 
are there, and the air of a close and fine handling of concepts. It is 
interesting to measure the enthusiasm that Murry had for Keats, 
and it is plainly his desire to treat of him responsibly as a major 
artist. And yet the effect is falsely personal; an enthusiasm on a 
scale that is incommunicable, and indeed without meaning when 
Keats and Shakespeare are juxtaposed in the way that they are in 
these pages—quite apart from the fact that quotations from Keats’ 
Letters too often put Murry’s own comment in its place. 

We have also the Murry of ambiguous dealings with ‘reason’—at 
least they register with me as such. He is rightly suspicious of what 
he presents to us as Herbert Read’s refrigerated concern with 
the elements of a critical judgment, but he can at the same time talk 
about the life of reason with a soothing unction and a liquidity of 
reference that irritate unless one has in oneself that same over- 
expansive welcome for experience—over-expansive because it is the 
result of not much more than a nodding acquaintance reinforced 
by good intentions. Clarity, precision and concentration upon 
essentials are neglected. One is not asking for an aloof assembly of 
data, but simply for a truly individual answer to our why and how? 
Keats’s Odes ‘. . . have the same deep sufficiency of inspiration 
and the same wealth of profound experience as Hyperion, and they 
have a perfection of form which Hyperion has not. Still, Hyperion is 
the greater achievement.’ Well, but why, we ask, and how? par- 
ticularly when we hear that Milton‘. . . held for Keats the promise 
of a release from the pain of life, of a world of abstractions into 
which he could enter and be free, where his poetic genius would be 
nobly occupied and his overstrained nerves relaxed.’ And we have 
to extract some kind of answer from a mock-cogent handling of ‘I 
have loved the principle of beauty in all things’. Later, again with 
the light of ‘reason’, Murry gets it both ways by saying that 
‘It was because [Lawrence] was, by endowment, a very great artist 
that he could not be one, at that point of time.’ Murry’s preference 
is for the completeness of Eliot’s exposition in The Cocktail Party 
over and against the potentially greater depth of Lawrence’s 
St. Mawr. Yet it is possible to feel that St. Mawr has been over-rated 
without succumbing to the modishly weary sententiousness of Eliot’s 
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play with its blend of uplift and tedium—a work that I should have 
thought could only satisfy a simple piety and an innate if unwitting 
sense of personal superiority. Though it is necessary to add that 
Murry’s case is both sincerely and calmly argued. 

Finally, however, it is upon a note of dissatisfaction and regret 
that one has to end; dissatisfaction that Sir Richard Rees’s selection 
should have (as it seems to me to have) so little immediate value, 
and regret that the opportunity to gather together some vivid and 
sensitive writings should have been missed. What purpose might 
the present volume have, apart from that of supplying a somewhat 
misleading epitaph? 


W. I. Carr 
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